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THE HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY FOR 1934-35 


HANOR A. WEBB 


(Editor of Current Science): 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


This eleventh annual list of books, issued within a twelve-month 
period, in the fields of science that interest students of the junior and 
senior high school, is by no means inferior to its predecessors’ in 
appropriate titles. In various divisions there are fewer books—Avia- 
tion is an example; in other areas of information—concerning Foods, 
for instance—there are more volumes than usual. 

Our efforts to be helpful to school librarians and science teachers 
follow our former schemes. The classifications are the same.as in 


*The preceding lists in this series are: 

“The High School Science Library—1910-1924,” this Journal, Vol. 3, No. 2, 85- 
119 (September, 1925). Bound reprint, 25 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1925” (1925-26), this Journal, Vol. 3, 
No. 6, 340-347 (May, 1926). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1926” (1926-27), this Journal, Vol. 4, 
No. 6, 351-358 (May, 1927). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1928” (1927-28), this Journal, Vol. 5, 
No. 5 (March, 1928). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1928-29,” this Journal, Vol. 7, No. 1, 
1-16 (July, 1929). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1929-30,” this Journal, Vol. 8, No. 1, 
35-48 (July, 1930). Reprints exhausted. 

“The High School Science Library for 1930-31,” this Journal, Vol. 9, No. 1, 
29-40 (July, 1931). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1931-32,” this Journal, Vol. 10, No. 1, 
20-31 (July, 1932). Bound reprint, 12 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1932-33,” this Journal, Vol. 11, No. 1, 
1-10 (July, 1933). Bound reprint, 12 cents. 

“The High School Science Library for 1933-34,” this Journal, Vol 12, No. 2, 
57-68 (September, 1934). Bound reprint, 12 cents. 
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other lists. The price groups continue our ten-year plan, being cumu- 
lative in this manner: titles in the $10 group add to within a few cents 
of this amount; fifteen dollars more in titles are added to make the 
$25 group; twenty-five dollars’ worth of books added make the $50 
group; fifty dollars more the $100 group, one hundred dollars more 
the $200 group. 

In each price group there is a selection from the entire field—for 
diversity is a major virtue in a librarian’s orders. It has been pointed 
out, however, that special needs frequently upset the ideal of balance 
between sciences; there may be large classes in biology, for example, 
for which provision must be made, or there might be unusual interest 
in vivid fiction that has a scientific flavor. The latter, if in high-priced 
volumes, has necessarily been placed in higher price groups. Follow- 
ing a plan adopted in the tenth list (1933-34) an asterisk (*) indi- 
cates those titles which fully deserve inclusion in a lower price group 
if special needs outweigh the values of diversity. 

Texts in the sciences, typically excellent and thus deserving place 
in low price groups where they would displace valuable supplementary 
material, are again published in a separate list without recommenda- 
tion for first purchase. This list includes a number of college texts; 
the comment, “of value for reference,” implies—of course—reference 
for high school classes in the subject. 

This list is limited to new titles, or new revisions. The librarian, 
however, should recognize that an “era of bargains’ seems to be 
dawning, and obtain full information concerning the reprinting of 
useful volumes from original plates which have been paid for by the 
first editions. This permits a greatly reduced price; if the book has 
not become out of date, it is a real bargain. Merely as examples, we 
mention offerings of the Garden City Publishing Company, Garden 
City, N. Y. (Doubleday) of such titles as these: The Glands Regulating 
Personality, by Louis Berman, x, 341 pp., ’28, $1.00; Major Mysteries 
of Science, by H. Gordon Garbedian, xvi, 306 pp., ’33, $1.39; The 
Complete Garden, by Albert D. Taylor and Gordon D. Cooper, xxx, 
440 pp., ’21, $1.79. 

We never prepare one of these lists without feeling that the gen- 
erous offerings of publishers, at a truly reasonable price considering 
all costs, are a challenge to the school administrators of the nation, 
who are charged with the responsibility of fostering the love of learn- 
ing, and developing a cultured posterity. 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


In the list that follows, publishers are indicated briefly ; full names 
and addresses are here given: 
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American Book: American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American School: American School Publishing Corporation, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Tech.: American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, 
Ii. 

Appleton-Century: D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32d St., New York, N. Y. 

Associated Lecturers: Associated Lecturers, Madison, Tenn. 

Barnes: A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Bausch: Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Bellaire: B. B. Bellaire, 509 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Blakiston: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 

Columbia: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Comstock: Comstock Publishing Co., 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Doubleday: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 75 Franklin St., Garden City, N. Y. 

Dutton: E. P. Dutton & Co., 286 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Edwards: Edwards Brothers, 310 State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Farrar: Farrar & Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Faxon: F. W. Faxon Co., 83 Francis St., Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 

Ginn: Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Harcourt: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Heath: D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Henley: The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Holt: Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Houghton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Lippincott: J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Longmans: Longmans, Green & Co., 114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Loring: Loring & Mussey, 152 W. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 

McBride: Robert M. McBride & Co., 4 W. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 

McGraw-Hill: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Macrae: Macrae Smith Co., 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manual Arts: Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, III. 

Meador: Meador Publishing Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Mineralogical: Mineralogical Publishing Co., 50 Brighton St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Morrow: William Morrow & Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Nelson: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxford: Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Popular Mechanics: Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, IIl. 

Prentice-Hall: Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rand: Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Reynal: Reynal & Hitchcock, 384 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Saunders: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


‘Silver: Silver, Burdette & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, N. J. 


Stokes: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

University Soc.: University Society, 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Van Nostrand: D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wiley: John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Williams: Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. 
Winston: John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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World: World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Yale: Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


1934-1935 BOOK LIST, PUBLICATIONS IN SCIENCE 
TITLES, AUTHORSHIP, AND RECOMMENDED GROUPS 


INTRODUCTIONS TO SCIENCE 
THE SPIRIT OF SCIENCE 


$100 Research. By T. A. Boyd. xviii, 319 pp. 85. Appleton-Century-_-_--_$2.50 
Defining “the new exploration” in scientific industry, its methods, qualifications 
of its workers, achievements, by-products. 


Do You Believe It? By Otis W. Caldwell and Gerhard E. Lundeen. 
Scientific explanations of superstitious notions in thirteen (!) chapters. 
The Advance of Science. By Watson Davis and staff. xvi, 400 pp. 
Newest discoveries, with particularly sound prophecies for civilization. 
$200 Science and the Public Mind. By Benjamin C. Gruenberg. xiv, 196 
A thoughtful analysis of public curiosity, and how it may be cultivated. 
The Challenge of Leisure. By Arthur Newton Pack. vi, 244 pp. 


How sports, hobbies, nature, art, music, reading, etc., may solve social problems 
in this mechanical age. 


Over I Do Not Know. By Samuel J. Blocker. 164 pp. ’34. Meador_----- 2.00 
Philosophical disproof that science will ultimately explain > things. 
$200 The Supreme Law. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 160 35. Dutton 2.00 
It is gravitation; a philosopher argues with Einstein and t 4 * astronomers. 
The Great Design. By Frances Mason, Ed. 324 pp. °35. Macmillan 2.50 
Fourteen scientists assert that an Intelligence surely directs nature. 
The Attitude of Ma i to Magic and the Sciences. By Margaret S. 
The great diene amazing insight and approach to truth in science. 


MEN OF SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT 


$25 eos Scientists. By C. J. Hylander. xviii, 186 pp. °35. Mac- 
"Et 
$200 *From Immigrant to Inventor. By Michael Pupin. viii, 193 pp. ’34. 
Dollar reprint of this inspiring autobiography. 


GENERAL SCIENCE, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY . 
$10 The Stuff of Life. By Jacob G. Lipman. 30 pp. '35. Columbia 
How chemical elements of living matter may be wasted or saved. 
$50 *The Story of Steam. By Anne Coolidge and Anthony di Bona. 48 pp. 
Bordering on juvenile, but will interest older students. 
$100 Energy and Matter. By Charles B. Bazzoni. x, 1387 pp. °34. Uni- 
Successful simplification of the newer concepts in this field. 
$200 Science: A New Outline. By J. W. N. Sullivan. xii, 282 pp. "35. 
Exposition of the earth, gravitation, matter, radiation, evolution, etc. 
*Electrons (plus and minus), Protons, Photons, Neutrons, and Cosmic 
Rays. By Robert Andrews Millikan. x, 492 pp. ’35. Chicago----- 3.50 
Explaining these with minimum mathematics, and nearly 100 new photographs. 
“Fhe, a of Modern Physics. By Henry Crew. xx, 434 pp. ’'35. 
A readable history, chiefly of the past three centuries. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 
$10 A bose of Drawing for Science Students. By Justus F. Mueller. 
A long -needed book; “can’t draw” really means “can’t observe closely.” 
$200 Seniiamaniae in Teaching Home Economics. By Ivol Spafford. xiv, 
ulum methods, philosophy, of an experienced supervisor. 
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Over An Introduction to Sex Education. By Winifred V. Richmond. xiv, 
Adult discussion of sex history and practices in both primitive and. advanced 
societies. Entirely frank but nonsensational. 
Science in the New Education, as Applied to the Elementary School. 
By S. R. Slavison and Robert K. Speer. xii, 396 pp. ’34. Prentice- 


2.50 
ae = discussion of “the search-discovery method” as something new and 
eipru: 
Radio and Education. By Levering Tyson, Ed. viii, 266 pp. ’34. 


Speeches at a meeting of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion discussing the importance of radio broadcasting in a changing social 
order. 


SCIENCE IN HOME AND COMMUNITY 


$10 Popular Mechanics Shop Notes (Vol. XXXI). ii, 220 pp. °34. Popu- 

A varied assortment of construction projects; reprints from Popular Mechanics. 

a New Wonder Book of Knowledge. By Henry Chase Hill and Will 


” An encyclopedia of industry, invention, engineering, applied science. Lavishly 
illustrated ; strictly high school level. 
$50 *Introductory Metalworking Problems. By Lewis C. Bell and Glenn 
Working drawings and instructions for some useful constructions. 
*Beginning Woodwork Units. By William E. Roberts. 96 pp. ’34. 
Simple constructions with each tool. 
First Aid for the Ailing House. By Roger B. Whitman. xvi, 320 pp. 
Comprehensive suggestions to owners for repairs at reasonable cost. 
$100 *Boats, Airplanes, and Kites. By Armand J. La Berge. 132 pp. ’35. 
2.00 
Instructions for a great variety of model air and water craft, and real kites. 
The Story of Skyscrapers. By Alfred Morgan. viii, 218 pp. ’34. 
Every step from digging foundation to washing windows 
*How to Understand Electricity. By A. Frederick Collins. 326 pp. 
Interesting volume by a versatile writer for young folks. 
Home Craftsmanship. By Emanuele Stieri. viii, 346 pp. °35. Mce- 
Practical construction projects in the home workshop. 
$200 *Automobile Service Shop Management. By C. Edward Packer. viii, 
Primarily the business aspects; definite, practical. 
*The Organ and Its Music. By A. C. Delacour de Brisay. xiv, 200 pp. 
Nontechnical history, mechanism, and artistry of the King of Instruments. 
*The Popular Practice of Fraud. By T. Swann Harding. vi, 376 pp. 
All eee of sucker-trapping in the U.S. A. Education rather than sensation. 
*The Chevrolet Six Car and Truck. By Victor W. Pagé. xx, 682 pp. 
Comprehensive instructions for driver and mechanic. 


*Physics in the Home. By Frederick A. Osborn. xii, 441 pp. 35. 


Superior high school reference for every aspect of household physics. 
*Home Furnishing. By Anna H. Rutt. x, 408 pp. ’35. Wiley_--_-- 4.00 


Art and practicality, room by room; both traditional and contemporary styles. - 
Over *Bench Metalwork. By J. W. Giachino. 80 pp. ’°35. Manual 
Tools, and practical construction p 
*Model Boats for Boys. By Claude" William Horst. 47 pp. ’35. 
Diagrams and directions for this interesting handcraft hobby. 
Mechanics for Beginners. By F. Barraclough and E. J. Holmyard. 
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Considerably expanding the chapters in physics; one of a British series “for 
beginners” on Heat-Light-Sound; Electricity-Magnetism; Biology; Chemis- 


try; Physics. 
The Working, Heat Treating, and Welding of Steel. By Harry L. 


Advanced information for students in _ Sena and crafts. 
*American Secret Service Agent. By Don Wilkie. x, 309 pp. ’34. 
Methods of father and son in older and newer detective service. 


THE CLOTHING WE WEAR 


$50 Textile Problems for the Consumer. By Thomas Nixon Carver, Mary 
Schenck Woolman, and Ellen Beers McGowan. x, 175 pp. ’35. 
Viewpoints of the economist, the textile trade, the textile teacher. Many 
specific laboratory tests. 


LAND, WATER, AND AIR 


$25 Daylight, Twilight, Darkness, and Time. By Lucia Carolyn Harrison. 
A unique book on the influence of latitude and longitude on human affairs. 
Exploring the Upper Atmosphere. By Dorothy Fisk. 166 pp. ’34. 
“The first took in any language about the stratosphere’; newest knowledge 
of the several layers, polar lights, cosmic rays. 
$50 *Along the Hill. By Carroll Lane Fenton. 96 pp. ’35. Reynal__---- 1,25 
The geology of almost any hill near home; fossils, minerals, strata, soil. 
—— Geography. By Clarence Fielden Jones. xvi, 448 pp. ’35. a 
High school level; truly world-wide study of lands and people. 
The Book of Natural Wonders. By Ellison Hawks. 256 pp. ’35. 
“Ten types, chiefly geological; as “Highest Mountains,” ‘Great Deserts,” etc. 
*Why the Weather? By Charles F. Brooks. xviii, 295 pp. ’35. 
Each season separately; touches many ‘superstitions. Authoritative, popular. 
$100 *Fossils. By Richard Swann Lull. viii, 114 pp. ’35. University Soc. 1.00 
Brief presentation of what they are, and what they teach. 
$200 *Getting Acquainted With Minerals. By George Letchworth English. 
Practical instructions for studying the world of crystals from humble stones 
to queenly gems. Excellent supplement for chemistry, physics, geography, 
and nature study classes. 


Fog. By Alexander McAdie. 23 pp., 52 pl. 34. Macmillan_______- 2.50 
The ee ~d fog, its menaces, and experiments on its dissipation. Striking 
photographs. 


An Outline of Geography. By Preston E. James. xvi, 475 pp. ’35. 
A new organization by “landscape groups”: dry, tropical forest, scrub forest, 
mixed forest, grass, boreal, polar, mountain. 
Introduction to Geology. By E. B. Brandon and W. A. Tarr. viii, 
Geology “for thinking and enjoyment”; college level, usable reference. 
Over Prospecting for Gold and Silver. By Eros M. Savage. xii, 304 pp. 
Practical advice, from identification of ore to financing the mine. Much geology, 
surveying, law, laboratory testing. 
A Geography of Europe. By Raoul Blanchard and Raymond E. Crist. 
Physiography, climate, resources, life. Good sections on forces which (a) 
unite, (b) divide the nations. 
Europe. By Samuel Van Valkenburg and Ellsworth Huntington. x, 


Geographic basis for Europe's economic, cultural, and political development; 
clear comprehensive reference. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 


$10 The Boys’ Own Book of Adventures. By Albert Britt. vi,181 pp. ’35. 
Life stories of nine noted wanderers, with information and action balanced. 
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$25 Big Bridge. 
World-wide tride building from logs to newest monsters. 
$100 *Mexico: A Study of Two Americas. By Stuart Chase and Marian 
Keen comparison of “machineless men’ with “hurried Yankees”; a reissue. 
Roaming American Playgrounds. By John T. Faris. xiv, 331 pp. 
Twenty-four ways to seek health and recreation in the U. S. and possessions. 
Picturesque and practi 
Half Mile Down. By William Beebe. xx, 344 pp. ’'34. Harcourt__ 
Vivid details of be’s dive in the bathysphere ; striking colored plates. 
Also describes biological research at the Bermuda station. 
$200 *The Boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen. By Albert Britt. xviii, 224 
A —— Ten dramatic careers—Boone, Carson, Hickok, etce.—vividly por- 
tra: 
The Polar Regions. By J. M. Scott, Ed. x, 100 pp. ’35. Oxford___- 
A selection of the best arctic and antarctic photographs ; ships, scenery, animals, 
transport, seasons, people. 
*SOS to the Rescue. By Karl Baarslag. xviii, 310 pp. °35. Oxford_- 
Vivid stories of the sea disasters in which wireless brought aid. 
*Sails Over Ice. By “Bob” Bartlett. xiv, 301 pp. ’34. Scribner 
Ten cruises of the Morrissey into the Arctic on scientific expeditions. 
Eskimo Year. By George Miksch Sutton. xiv, 321 pp. ’34. Mac- 
A-naturalist lives four seasons with Eskimos; curious and thrilling details. 
Over Bright Mexico. By Larry Barretto. x, 236 pp. ’35. Farrar__--_--- 
$200 A versatile traveler discovers the art, archeology scenery, commerce, educa- 
tion, and home life of our neighbor republic. 
*A Girl Before the Mast. By Betty Jacobsen. xii, 264 pp. 34. 
Maid of 18 is apprentice in Australia-England windjammer; true account. 
*The gay Own Story. By Marie Ahnighto Peary. xii, 307 pp. 
734. Stokes 
Peary’s daughter relates her own and father’s adventures in the Arctic. 
Whalers of the Midnight Sun. By Alan Villiers. 285 pp. ’34. Scribner 
A stowaway ae thrills on an Antarctic whaling “factory ship’; fiction. 
Northern Lights. By F. Spencer Chapman. xvi, 264 PP. 34. Oxford 
British youths with small airplane live hardily in interior Greenland. 
The Tomahawk Trail. By L. Lamprey. xviii, 313 pp. °34. Stokes_- 
Historic fiction picturing adventures in new America 300 years ago. 
One’s Company. By Peter Fleming. 319 pp. ’34. Scribner 
Recent experiencee in Russia, Siberia, Manchukuo, China; vivid. 
Attending Marvels. By George Gaylord Simpson. xvi, 295 pp. ’34. 
Humorous and perilous adventure in Patagonia, obtaining fossils and thrills. 
Last of the Wind Ships. By Alan Villiers. xviii, 208 pp. ’34. Morrow 
Profusely illustrated action account of the remaining windjammers. 
Travel Through Pictures. By Jessie Croft Ellis. xi, 699 pp. 735. 
Index of published photographs, world wide, for those who travel in fact or 
fancy. 


FLYING AND FLYERS 


$25 Heroes of the Air. By Chelsea Fraser. xxxviii, 716 pp. ’35. Macmillan 
This thirteenth reprinting adds the exploits of ’34 and early ’35. 
Over *An Alphabet of Aviation. By Paul Jones. 64 pp. °’34. Macrae____ 


A picture book of types, mechanism, and operation of aircraft. 


COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


$10 The World’s Messengers. By Hanson Hart Webster. x, 328, xiv pp. 
How words—written and spoken—are sent—in times ancient and modern. 
Particularly up-to-date as to air mail] service and radio. 
$25 Railway Engines of the World. By Brian Reed. 159 pp. °34. Oxford 
All types, on all continents, to latest electrics and streamlined diesels. 
Over Elements of Loud Speaker Practice. By N. W. McLachlan. viii, 
$200 
Not too advanced for the radio enthusiasts. 


By Rupert Sargent Holland. 266 pp. ’34. Macrae___-$2.00 
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IN REALMS OF SPACE 
$25 Stars and Planets. By Donald H. Menzel. vi, 121 pp. °35. Univer- 
sity, Society 
killfully condensed astronomy for “survey reading. 
$50 The Story of Earth and Sky (Students’ Edition). By Carleton and 
a Washburne and Frederic Reed. xii, 382 pp. °35. Appleton- 
ntu 
Reine: imaginative to thrill children, authentic to satisfy 
$200 *An Introduction to Astronomy. By Robert H. Baker. 
Van Nostrand 
Abbreviation of large text; includes latest discoveries. 
*A Guide to the Constellations. By Samuel G. Barton and William H. 
Barton, Jr. x, 74 pp. °’35. McGraw-Hill 
ae edition of a most practical star atlas with concise explanations and 


*New Pathways in Science. By Arthur Eddington. xii, 333 pp. ’35. 
Macmillan 
Explaining to the thoughtful senior the newest contributions of observation 
and mathematics to astronomy. 
Engineering Astronomy: A Working Outline. By Jerry H. Service. 
xi, 169 pp. °35. Edwards 
How star observations are used by surveyors in mapping unexplored territory ; 
for senior mathematics and physics students. 
*Through Space and Time. By James Jeans. xvi, 224 pp. ’384. Mac- 
millan 
Vivid popularization of geological and astronomical history, chemistry, physics. 


LIVING CREATURES OF EARTH 


THE LIVING WORLD 


Biology for Everyman. By J. Arthur Thomson. xx, 1561 pp. 
vols.) °34. Dutton 
Pleasing biology for every well-read youth or adult ; comprehensive, world-wide. 
*Exploring with the Microscope. By Raymond F, Yates. xvi, 182 pp. 
34. Appleton-Century 
How to follow a thrilling hobby; excellent photograp 
*Before the Dawn of History. By Charles R. Knight. xiv, 119 pp. 
35. McGraw-Hill 
A notable “picture book” of life in past geological ages, reproducing Knight’s 
dramatic murals in two museums; adequate explanatory text. 
$200 *The Smallest Living Things. By Gary N. Calkins. viii, 185 pp. ’32. 
University Society 
A survey of microscopia; the problems they cause and sol 
*The Coming and Evolution of Life. By Henry Edward Crampton. 
vi, 103 pp. ’34. University Society 
Survey of the history and principles of biology’s most important concept. 
*Heredity and Variation. By L. C. Dunn. vi, 120 pp. ’34. University 
Society 
Concise readable survey 
ie Philosophy of a Bilogit. ‘By J. S. Haldane. xii, 155 pp. ’35. 
xford 
A strong spiritual note is included. 
Adventures with the Microscope. By Julian D. Corrington. x, 455 
pp. Bausch 
Distinctly comprehensive as to what may be examined, and how. Many unique 
chapters, as on crime detection. Illustrations are exceptional. 


PLANTS OF LAND AND WATER 
ig hong World. By C. Stuart Gager. viii, 136 pp. ’33. University 
t 
voluminous knowledge effectively. 
Up from the Earth—a Collection of Garden Poems, 1300 B.C. to A.D. 
1935. Selected by Sylvia Spencer. xxii, 306 pp. Houghton 
Nearly 200 “blossoms of literature” of thirty-two centuries and all continents. 


ANIMALS OF FACT AND FANCY 


American Bird Biographies. By Arthur A. Allen. xii, 238 pp. ’34. 
Comstock 


Twenty “life stories” told in first person by the birds themselves; 
but not juvenile. Superbly illustrated. 
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$200 Great and Small. By H. Rossiter Snyder. 78 pp. 

unusual animal photographs “obtained with unhuman patience.” 
Dwellers of the Sea and Shore. By William Crowder. xviii, 333 pp. 

Life histories of the shelled and unshelled life in salt water. 

*Confessions of a Scientist. By Raymond L. Ditmars. xiv, 241 pp. 
Macmillan 


Bizarre adventures afield, in the zoo, on the lecture platform with queer 
creatures. 


Wild Animal Man. By R. W. Thompson. 296 pp. ’34. Morrow---- 
Life story of Reuben Castang, great captor and trainer of beasts. 
Over Zoo Cavalcade. By E. G. Boulenger. viii, 240 pp. ’33. Dutton___- 
$200 Ki-Yu: A Story of Panthers. By Roderick L. Haig-Brown. vi, 214 pp. 
Interesting details of care for animals in the London Zoo. 
= “information concerning panthers, bears, wolves, dogs, and a mighty 


Breeding Pro table Dairy Cattle. By E. Parmalee Prentice. xx, 261 
p. ’35. Houghton 
Applying the newest knowledge of genetics to the oldest occupation. 


MAN AS A LIVING CREATURE 


THE Foops MAN 
$10 Your Meals and Your Money. By Gove Hambidge. xvi, 190 pp. ’34. 
Most readable summary of nutritive and economic laws. 
$100 *Food for Life. By Frances Linda Dittes. xii, 332 pp. ’35. Associated 
A vegetarian reference and recipe book ; chapter on soy dishes is new. 
*Food and Health. By Henry C. Sherman. xii, 296 pp. ’35. Macmillan 
Summarizing the newer knowledge that offers “buoyant health.” 
$200 Health. By Marguerite Elston Gauger. 102 pp. 
Very lively discussion of these dietary necessities. 
*Nutrition and Physical Fitness. By L. Jean Bogert. 566 pp. ’35. 
Revised text offering positive health through understanding foods. 
Over Child Nutrition On a Low-Priced Diet. By Mary Swartz Rose and 
$200 Gertrude M. Borgeson. xiv, 109 pp. ’35. Columbia__._..-_._____ 
An investigation of depression diet, proving the value of “an egg a day.” 
The Glands of Life. By Herman H. Rubin. vii, 164 pp. ’35. Bellaire 
Popular account of the endocrine infi | uses of their extracts. 
Diet and Physical Efficiency. By Howard W. Haggard and Leon A. 
Greenberg. x, 180 PP. 
Proving that six small meals a day are better than three larger ones. 
Nutrition Work with Children. By Lydia J. Roberts. xx, 639 pp. 
New, enlarged edition of comprehensive text on nutrition-health program. 


HEALTH THROUGH EXERCISE 


$25 How to Play Better Baseball. By Ralph Henry Barbour and LaMar 
Sarra. vii, 176’ pp. ’35. 
Every position analyzed for coach and junior players. 
$50 Your Carriage, Madam! By Janet Lane. xii, 130 pp. 34. Wiley-_- 
Clever directions for good posture, “grace without groans. 
$100 Swimming Analyzed. wy Sornreve Goss. xii, 116 pp. ’35. Barnes_- 


Pool instructions from nnings to fancy dives; games and stunts; care of 


pools. 
*Social Games for Recreation. By Bernard S. Mason and Elmer D. 
Hundreds of games, indoors and out; many include woodcraft, nature, keen 
senses, scientific knowledge. 

$200 The Curriculum in Sports. By Seward C. Staley. 373 pp. 735. 

ps Bee philosophy and conduct of school sports. 
*Team Sports for Women. By Alice W. Frymir and Marjorie W. 


analysis of baseball, basketball, hockey, soccer, speed ball, volleyball ; 
officiating, teaching methods. 
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THE HEALTH OF MAN 
Regs and Home Nursing. By Louisa C. Lippitt. viii, 424 pp. ’34. 
: Poavtioni advice to girls from an experienced nurse. 
First Aid Afield. By Paul W. Gartner. viii, au. PP. 34. Macmillan 
Proper action in “accidents” on land or water; a variety of emergencies. 
een Voyage of Discovery. By Josef Tobel. x, 334 pp. ’34. 
arrar 


Sixteen aspects—such as bacteriology, surgery, endocrinology, psychoanalysis— 
explained and interpreted in light of human benefit. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAN 


The Technique of Good Manners: A Handbook for College Men. By 
Mary Perin Barker. 24 pp. ’35. Wiley 
Superior advice for after-laboratory hours. 
Oat ay for Young Women. By Mary Perin Barker. 23 pp. 
ile 
Superior Foes for after-laboratory hours. 
The Races of Man. By Robert Bennett Bean. vi, 134 pp. ’35. 
University Society 
Early history and migrations of the Three Great Races; physical, chemical, and 
intellectual differences of today. 
The Coming of Man. By George Grant MacCurdy. x, 157 pp. ’35. 
University Society 
Pre-Man and Prehistoric Man as known and imp! t 
Building an Engineering Career. By Chawaet C Williams. ‘xi, 247 
pp. °34. McGraw-Hill 
The duties and opportunities of a surprising variety of specialists. 
Progress of Archaeology. By Stanley Casson. xii, 111 pp. ’34. 
McGraw-Hill 
The newest finds of excavators in nine regions of ancient civilization. 
The Foundations of Human Nature. By John Morris Dorsey. xvi, 
488 pp. ’35. Longmans 
How self and others may be studied as a guide to normal behavior. 
Spider Woman. By Gladys A. Reichard. xiv, 287 pp. ’34. Macmillan 


Home life, primitive art and science of Arizona’s Navajos. 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEXTS 
GENERAL SCIENCE 


My Own Science Problems. By George W. Hunter and Walter G. 

Whitman. xvi, 431 pp. °’35. American Book 
Interesting took in general science for seventh grade. 

Science in Our Social Life. By George W. Hunter and Walter G. 

Whitman. xvi, 452 pp. ’35. American Book 
Continuing general science in the eighth grade. 

Science in Our World of Progress. By George W. Hunter and Walter 

G. Whitman. xvii, 577 pp. ’35. American Book 
Rounding out the general science program in the ninth grade. 

Man’s Control of His Environment. By Samuel Ralph Powers, Elsie 
Flint Neuner, and Herbert Bascom Bruner. xiv, 754, 32 pp. ’35. 
Ginn 

Modern science material in eight units, with liberal suggestions for activities. 

Science at Work. By Anna B. Regenstein and William Ray Teeters. 

xii, 628 pp. 
bevenien units of familiar subject matter with liberal activities. 

Useful Science for High School. By Henry T. Weed, Frank A. Rex- 

ford, and Franklin B. Carroll. xx, 707 pp. ’34. Winston 


Sixteen units of modern information. 
Science by Observation and Experiment. By Hanor A. Webb and 
Robert O. Beauchamp. xxii, 697 pp. 735. Appleton-Century 


Featuring teaching aids, and organization into nine monthly units of four 
weekly topic studies each. 


BIoLocy 


Biology. By Frederick L. Fitzpatrick and Ralph E. Horton. 
612, xlv pp. °35. Houghton 
Seven practical units, with enlarged teaching aids. 
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| Biology. By Henry R. Ba . xvi, 624 pp. ’35. Farrar__ 3.50 
General Biology y Henry rrows arrar__ 3 


Particularly clear on heredity; college level, 
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Botany, Principles, and Problems. By Edmund W. Sinnott. xx, 525 
pp. ’35. McGraw-Hill 
Third revision of a practical college text; helpful reference. 
A Textbook of General Botany. By Gilbert M. Smith. xii, 574 pp. 
35. Macmillan 


Revision of a comprehensive college text; good reference on familiar plants. 


CHEMISTRY 


An Outline of First Year College Chemistry. By John R. Lewis. 
273 pp. °34. Barnes 
Concise theory, properties, reactions, uses, etc.; helpful to eager student. 
“ in Chemistry. By Russell S. Howard. viii, 756, lxviii pp. 
olt 
Usual subject matter rearranged into eight units. 
i World of Chemistry. By Bernard Jaffe. xi, 566, xxx pp. 
liver 
Strikingly different style; very modern topics and illustrations. Rare portraits 
of noted chemists are featured. 


The Fundamentals of General Chemistry. By Perry A. Bond. 
411 pp. Farrar 


orough rearrangement of topics in college text; stiff reference. 


HoMBE ECONOMICS 
Home and Family. By Helen Mougey Jordan, M. Louisa Ziller, and 
John Franklin Brown. xx, 426 pp. ’35. Macmillan 


Practical text on health and habits of each member of the family; social and 
emotional devel y; hospitality, etc. 


Fundamentals of Home a. By Milton B. Jensen, Mildred R. 
Jensen, and M. Louisa Ziller. x, 417 pp. ’35. Macmillan 


Units with instruction and activities, covering entire field. 


PuHysIcs 
iafreneeies to Physical Science. By Carl W. Miller. xiv, 409 pp. 


35 
Revised college text; advanced reference on latest developments. 
An Introductory Course in College Physics. By Newton Henry Black. 
x, 714 pp. 735. Macmillan 
A clearer college text, superior reference for high school classes. 
From Galileo to Cosmic Rays. By Harvey Brace Lemon. xviii, 450 pp. 
34. Chicago 


Delightful physics at last! Snappy cartoons, striking photos and stereographs ; 
authoritative, substantial but Oh Boy! 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


Community Health. B. C. E. Turner and Georgie B. Collins. 250 
pp. Heath 
Giving eighth-graders vital background for attitude and habit. 
Health and the Human Body. By S. Weir Newmayer and Edwin C. 
Broome. viii, 398 pp. ’35. American Book 
Valid reasons for practicing health habits are offered to adolescents. 
Physiology and Health. By C. E. Turner. 278 pp. ’35. Heath 
Careful selection of topics and treatment for high school students. 
Twelve Hours of Hygiene. By F. L. Meredith. x, 387 pp. 
Blakiston 
College text not beyond seniors who “read well.” 
An Introduction to Human Physiology. By Lathan A. Crandall, Jr. 
325 pp. ’34. Saunders 


Concise, readable discussion of all the important “‘old’’ facts and many “new” 


ones. 
A Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology. By Jesse Feiring Williams. 
606 pp. ’35. Saunders 
Revised, enlarged. Superior reference because of practical topics. Orderly 
arrangement. Liberal illustrations. 


EQUIPMENT REFERENCE 
The American School and University. 424 pp. °’35. American School 2.50 


An annual yearbook mingling articles and advertising in every aspect of 
school materials. Very practical on design and equipment of science 
latoratories. Free under certain circumstances. 
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THE LABORATORY SCHOOL IN A TEACHER- 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


OLIS G. JAMISON 
Principal, Laboratory School 
and 
J. W. JONES 
Dean of Instruction 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


What should be the organization and function of a laboratory school 
in a teacher-education program? Articles written in recent years 
describing the facilities provided by teacher-education institutions, 
which were developed for the purpose of improving the quality of 
the institutional product—the teacher—have been many and varied. 

Almost every one now engaged in the task of preparing teachers is 
at work in an institution where a traditional organization has been in 
operation for some time. 

Let us suppose that suddenly we became detached from the imme- 
diate situation in which we find ourselves and had the privilege of 
inaugurating a plan of procedure centered around the laboratory 
school. In such a situation the laboratory school will be a true 
laboratory in teacher education. At least three phases of the work 
of the schools of the state could be exemplified in this school. First, 
the laboratory school will follow the typical curriculum of the state’s 
school system into which the majority of the graduates of the teachers 
college will go. Then it will carry on an ideal curriculum similar in 
nature to that found in the best schools of the country. Finally, it 
will provide some opportunity for experimental work looking toward 
the leadership in educational progress which is a part of the responsi- 
bility of the teachers college to the schools of the state. The laboratory 
experience of the student teacher will cover contacts with all phases of 
the school. Emphasis will be placed on those non-instructional prob- 
lems of the teacher in the field that may be summarized very briefly 
by extracurricular activities and out-of-school activities. The labora- 
tory school will provide experience in those socio-economic experiences 
which every teacher meets out on the job. Finally, in recognition of 
the background from which many of the students in the teachers col- 
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lege come, an opportunity will be provided for the development of 
those social graces which are too often lacking. To accomplish these 
varied objectives the laboratory school will be the hub of the teachers 
college and a place in which the objectives of the college are tested 
and the college student given experience in the many phases of the 
profession. 

The administration of the laboratory school will be centered in 
the principal who will be responsible to the college administration. In 
turn the college administration will be concerned with the develop- 
ment of the objectives indicated above as a part of the teachers college 
program. To this end the instructional departments of the college will 
be considered to extend through the laboratory school. 

The laboratory school, in order to take its place properly as the 
center around which the entire institutional program is built, will be 
thought of as the department of teaching. In a real sense it will not 
be a department in that it is walled off from the rest of the institution, 
but rather it will be like the hub of a wheel whose spokes, which are 
the professional and subject matter departments, are each fitted into 
a positive, functional relationship. 

In order to bring about close cooperation between the laboratory 
school staff and the members of the faculty engaged in the depart-. 
ments of the college, it will be necessary for the departments to be in- 
terested in and take active part in helping the laboratory school teach- 
ers in developing curriculums, in experimentation, in teaching demon- 
stration lessons, and in the actual supervision of those student teach- 
ers prepared in the various subject matter departments. The depart- 
ment of teaching will be responsible for the administration of the 
laboratory school and jointly responsible with each of the other de- 
partments for the supervision of the work done in the laboratory 
school. 

With this type of organization, the subject matter departments, 
the department of education, and the department of teaching will be 
jointly concerned with the problem of integrating the entire program 
of teacher education. The courses in the college, the experimental 
work in the laboratory school, the arranging of student-teaching pro- 
grams, and the joint responsibility of the departments for supervising 
the student teachers will enable the entire institutional staff to de- 
velop together the various factors necessary to the successful teacher. 

Having briefly indicated the place of the laboratory school in the 
administrative organization of the college, let us consider the problem 
of blending the various points of view within the teachers college. 
There are at least three points of view within the teachers college 
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which must be considered. First, the point of view held by the sub- 
ject-matter specialists; second, the professional point of view; and 
third, a consideration of those characteristics which enter into a 
well-rounded personality that goes to make up the successful teacher. 
This paper does not propose to go into any discussion of each of these 
viewpoints. We believe that the successful teacher needs education 
in the best that is implied in each viewpoint, and that a blending of 
the best is necessary to educate successfully teachers for the pro- 
fession. 

We hold that the successful teacher must have as broad a cultural 
background as possible, plus specific preparation in the subject mat- 
ter to be taught so as to command respect of students in these sub- 
jects, combined with a thorough knowledge of the subject matter re- 
sponsibilities in the public schools in which the teaching is to be done. 
This assumes that in the instructional departments of the college 
attention is devoted to the grade-level problems of each subject to- 
gether with considerable study of the learning difficulties at the 
various grade levels for these subjects. In such a situation the posi- 
tion of the laboratory school is of vital importance. It serves all de- 
partments alike in helping with these problems. 

The professional department must give the student in training 
specific instruction in the various phases of the learning process, it 
must be constantly concerned with the problems of child and adoles- 
cent psychology, it develops a foundation in the general methods of 
the teaching process, and contributes to the problems of grade-level 
learning and teaching indicated in the preceding paragraph. In ad- 
dition the professional department is responsible for the education of 
the teacher in training in those problems which may be classed 
as mental hygiene. In this particular work of the professional de- 
partment it becomes essential that attention be given to those prob- 
lems which the successful teacher will meet later in the classroom 
and which will be of vital importance to the mental health of children. 
Finally, this department is responsible for the professional viewpoint 
of the prospective teacher—ethics, history of education, and a philoso- 
phy of teaching. 

The teachers in the laboratory school will be experts in the art of 
teaching children. If the teachers in the laboratory school show the 
type of spirit which is necessary to enable close cooperation, they will 
recognize that the part they have in the entire teacher education 
program, while yet a very essential part, is only one-third of the 
total program. These teachers will recognize and readily admit the 
importance of the other fields of specialization which must, through 
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necessity, exist in a teachers college. It will be essential to have 
the staff members of the three departments of specialization, (1) the 
subject matter, (2) the general educational theory, and (3) the de- 
partment principally concerned with the art of teaching children, 
each to have a willingness to admit, as Dr. E. S. Evenden so aptly 
put it: “(1) that the subject-matter teacher does not know as much 
about educational theory as the teachers of those courses, nor as much 


about the teaching of children as the child-training specialists, but 


does know more about his special subject and its contributions to the 
educative process than anyone else on the staff; (2) that the teacher 
of educational theory courses does not know as much about the various 
subject-matter fields as the teachers in those fields, nor as much about 
the teaching of children as the child-teaching specialists, but does 
know more about the general theories of education and psychology 
than any other member of the staff; and (3) that the child-teaching 
specialist—the critic teacher or supervisor—does not know as much 
about the several fields of subject matter as the teachers of those fields, 
nor as much about general educational theory as the teachers in those 
subjects, but does know more about the teaching of children of a 
given age than any other member of the staff—then and not until then 
will it be possible to develop that wholeheartedness of cooperation 
which is needed before we can expect these schools to become pro- 
fessional in both spirit and practice.” 

No other part of the teacher-education institution offers a better 
opportunity for bringing about: the type of cooperation expressed 
above than does the laboratory school. This school serves as a 
laboratory for the entire college staff. The three above-mentioned 
groups are afforded the place and opportunity for jointly developing 
new and untried techniques in teaching, introducing new forms and 
types of subject matter, developing and demonstrating model lessons 
for the benefit of teachers in training, and jointly supervising the 
work of the student teachers in the laboratory school. 


*E. S. Evenden: “The Critic Teacher and the Professional Treatment of Sub- 
ject Matter—A Challenge.” Educational Administration and Supervision, May, 
1929, p. 278. 
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THE MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


0. 0. NORRIS 
State Teachers College, Ypsilanti 


NOTE.—For information relative to the first half of the life of the normal, the 
author is chiefly indebted to former Professor Daniel Putnam’s A History of the 
Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 1899. For the latter half, 
the author himself is responsible, he having been first a student and later a mem- 
ber of the faculty during most of the time since 1894. 


The real history of an institution, like that of an individual, is not 
to be found in the story of its internal membership or structure, but 
in the story of its functioning as an instrumentality of the life process 
of the race. That is to say, in the case of an educational institution, 
it is not to be found in the organization and growth of its physical 
plant, or of the successional membership of its administrative and 
instructional divisions, or of the rising and falling numbers of its 
students, or of all these considered together, in however close an or- 
ganizational pattern. It is to be found in the way it has functioned— 
in the influence and consequences that it has effected in the lives of 
its students, as these have thereafter functioned differently from 
what they would have done in the processal web of human life. And 
this is a thing that can hardly be found and written down. 

We can, however, in some measure, see in a time perspective the 
emergence and development of administration and faculty—the vital 
power plant of such an institution. And we can there discern the 
sorts of situation—personal, curricular, and methodic—that these 
have constituted and created for their students. And we can thus 
appreciate in some degree the influences that they immediately exer- 
cised, which influences will constitute irradiating centers of wider 
range and longer continuance in the later lives of their students, and 
of those whom these in turn affect. Students in an institution for 
the orienting and preparing of teachers are in a position to make a 
longer and a wider sowing than those in any other kind of institu- 
tion—a sowing that they do not live to reap in its final fruitage. And 
thus they are so situated as to be the most effective—though antici- 
patory and unobtrusive—makers of history that can be named. 

If all teachers but recognized this fact, and comprehended the sort 
of history that they thus help to make, their work would be far more 
effective. If only they all did their work under guidance of a time 
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line in a future perspective, perceiving themselves as functioning in 
an ever-continuing space-time process, cognizant of themselves as 
instrumentalities of the ongoing and self-repair of this life process, 
and as thus standing functionally between their students and the con- 
temporary and future children whom they, through their students, 
-will be serving; if teachers and administrators but worked in the 
full light of such a comprehension, the educational laity would have 
less reason for regarding them as the innocent agents of a blind 
futility. They themselves, too, would be far better able to clarify and 


- justify the faith that somehow is in them. They would also recognize 
If, in education a temporal, processal instrumentality that far transcends 
m- the individual educated, both spatially and temporally. 

The following account of the Michigan State Normal College is 
ot highly generalized, on account of the limitations of space. It attempts 
ut to present the institution in a temporal perspective, through the 
SS medium of administration, faculty, curriculum, and the spirit of the 
mn, work done. Here we shall discern the nature of the fundamental 
cal curriculum and its growth, and the spirit of its use, which quite 
nd naturally has changed less rapidly and less perceptibly than the 
its curriculum itself. We shall discern the administration as waning, 
or- as the faculty correlatively and cumulatively waxes, in total educa- 
ones tional weight. This fact, however, is not here to be taken to be either 
of a minimizing of the importance of administration or an exaggeration 
om of the importance of teaching. Rather, it is a matter of recognizing 
nd the relative mass weights of the two necessary factors in an evolving 

educational institution, and a democratically developing change in the 
he exhibition and concept of their respective functions. In the large, 
tal this consists in an outgrowing of authoritarianism, in both adminis- 
the tration and teaching, and of its gradual supplantation by a socially 
ese instrumental democracy. It is true that neither administration nor 
1us faculty has generally recognized this transition and its necessity, but 
er- it is there, nonetheless. 
jer A complete history of the Michigan State Normal College would 
ind begin with an account of the agitation for such an institution, as 
for early as 1837. But as a going concern, affecting the lives of pros- 
ea pective teachers, and thence of the future citizenry, its story begins 
tu- with the opening of its doors to students, on March 29, 1853, with a 
nd faculty of apparently five, so that it graduated a class of three the 
ici- following year. Until the turn of the century, the story of its service 

would have to be written largely about its administrators, or princi- 
ort pals. The latter part of the story would have much more to say about 


its teaching staff, and correspondingly less about its administrators, 
or presidents. 
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Several conditions are responsible for this fact. During the earlier 
period, the school was relatively small, and offered no more than a 
two-year curriculum beyond graduation from an approved high school. 
The principals themselves did some teaching. Administration had 
not yet become so badly bogged in immediacy—in the routine of care 
for details, empirically developed, and in an official exaggeration of. 
its own importance—as it later became. But let me add here that this 
was largely made necessary by a lack of proper orientation and moti- 
vation of students, in home, in their previous schooling, and in their 
college classrooms, and because of their tenderer years. The school 
was young, as was its type in this country, and administrators had 
much ado to educate the state board of education, the legislature, and 
the citizenry to an appreciation of its services and needs. And the 
administrators themselves stood out among the members of the faculty 
as having, generally, the best background, social and academic, and 
the broadest culture. On the other hand, with the broadening and 
deepening of knowledge and training required for teaching in such 
an institution; with the attainment to college status and a four-year 
curriculum; with the increase in the number of students, curricula, 
departments, and faculty—with all these developments, the adminis- 
trators ceased from teaching and occupied themselves with internal 
and external administration, while the faculty correspondingly grew 
in total academic and professional weight. 

Relative to the official status of its administrators, the history of 
the normal falls into two periods, with a sort of interregnum between 
them. During the first period, which closed with the attainment to 
college status, its administrators were called principals (1853-1898) ; 
the last principal served one year as a college president (1898-1899). 
During the “interregnum” (1899-1902), the state tried out an ex- 
periment called the normal system, the head of the system being en- 
titled “president,” while the three constituent normals had each a 
“principal.” Since the abandonment of the system, the administrator 
has been called “president.” 

During the period of the principalship, the normal had seven prin- 
cipals and two acting principals, both members of the current faculty. 
All these men were college graduates, the last having an earned Ph.D. 
Of the seven principals, two had been admitted to the bar—each 
having prepared himself for the law during the year following his 
graduation from college; three were preachers; and two—the second 
and the last—were secular educationists by training and previous ex- 
perience. Of the two acting principals, one was a preacher, the other 
a mathematician—a civil engineer by training. 
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During the “interregnum,” the one president was a professional 
educationist by training; the principal, a mathematician and astrono- 
mer. - 

During the presidency, there have been three presidents. The first 
of these was a public school man by training and previous experience; 
the second, a preacher, teacher, and normal school administrator; the 
third, a professional educationist and administrator. 

It may at first appear strange that a previous training for the law 
and the ministry has played so large a part in the lives of our ad- 
ministrators. First, it is a fact that the administrators of normal 
schools, generally, have tended to be moralists and preachers. Such 
schools being close to the people, in a most intimate way, their 
directors have seemed thus to be best fitted to appeal to the people, and 
thus assure the sort of training that the people would desire for the 
teachers of their children. But behind this was another fact. Dur- 
ing the earlier portion of this period, especially, preachers and lawyers 
were the most widely cultured, literarily, and education was supposed 
to be a verbal matter—a matter of the use of books. And besides, 
these were the best equipped for the work required, by training and 
social experience, and by their own natures, that had prompted them 
to embark upon these highly social professions. Education was then 
a sort of missionary interest, and the lawyer was then quite as much 
an apostle of culture and civilization as was the minister—an interest 
and reputation quite in contrast with those of today. 

If space permitted, it would be interesting to observe the succession 
of the school’s administrators, with the academic and honorary de- 
grees attained by each. This would serve in a way to indicate not only 
the relatively high degrees of academic preparation and fitness for 
their work, but also the high esteem in which they have been held. 
But, considering the times in which they severally prepared for their 
work, such a recital would give no indication of the more or less 
pioneer struggles by which they fitted themselves, or of their inherent 
worth. None of them left the institution under a cloud, and several 
passed on to even higher honors. They were outstanding men in their 
day, and, with the better advantages generally enjoyed by our con- 
temporaries, they would stand high among fhese. 

Even before its attainment to college status, the school had a num- 
ber of teachers that would have graced and filled with efficiency 
chairs in any state university in the land. Since 1900, it has been 
especially conspicuous for the number of such teachers, men and 
women, in practically every department. Many students, having had 
their academic orientation and undergraduate training with these 
teachers, have become outstanding university, college, and public 
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school teachers and administrators, research men and technologists, 
to say nothing of the thousands of teachers, parents, and citizens who 
have been more wisely devoted in their lives than they would have 
been, but for their close association with these teachers. 

I have mentioned the missionarizing spirit that pervaded the work 
of the normal during its first period. A characteristic reminiscence 
of students down to about 1900, regarding their teachers, was that 
these were so good—that they had had such an inspiring influence 
upon them. Since that date, it has been more characteristic of them 
to say that such and such a teacher opened up a field of knowledge to 
them, and helped them attain the skills for entering upon it. The 
student of tomorrow must be able not only to say such things as these, 
but also that his teachers have helped him to understand the human 
significance of the knowledge that he has—that he has learned to 
see himself and his knowledges and skills in a future, bionomic per- 
spective, as instrumentalities for the conduct of the human life process 
as a whole. Only as the normal helps its students to such a vision 
and comprehension may it do its proper work in the making of human 
history. 

From the first, the normal has stood for a sound academic training 
for its students, and hence for its faculty. At the very outset, two 
curricula were offered, an English and a classical course, the latter 
allowing students a choice between Greek and either French or German. 
Nor were the Latin and Greek offered so elementary as might today 
be expected. Vetgil was taught in the first year, and Lucian’s Dia- 
logues. Other noteworthy subjects, for a normal school of that time, 
were algebra, trigonometry, surveying, astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
botany, anatomy and physiology, and intellectual philosophy. Of 
course, the science subjects would bear little comparison with those 
of today. But the citing of these subjects, and the fact that the 
normal has ever since offered correspondingly heavy academic sub- 
jects, will show that it has never been a mere methods-teaching in- 
stitution, as have many other normal schools. The study of intellectual 
philosophy, while supposed somehow to result in a better comprehen- 
sion of the nature of the teaching-learning process, was rather an 
academic than a professional subject. And of course, as the time and 
the name of the subject suggest, it was theological, idealistic, and 
metaphysical, rather than realistic and scientific, as its differentiated 
successors, psychology and principles of teaching, have tended to 
become. The science work was in general bookish, academic, classifi- 
catory, and demonstrational, as might be supposed. Real science, 
as constituted of the operations of knowledge getting, may be said to 
have made its first appearance at just about the beginning of the 
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century. The very idea of a scientific psychology came even later, and 
against considerable opposition. 

In the spirit of its administration and teaching, the normal has been 
but an exemplar of the times. This fact, together with the succession 
of lawyers, preachers, and mathematicians in the administrative office, 
readily suggests that it has been rather authoritarian. The further 
fact that its administrators and so large a proportion of its faculty 
have been really masterful persons has constituted another factor here. 
This general tradition of authoritarianism is the meaning of the grad- 
ing system used upon our students, here as elsewhere. Yet the 
authoritarianism has in general been exhibited in a kindly and sympa- 
thetic way, as being for the students’ own good; and the alumni have 
generally held the normal in high and friendly regard. Administra- 
tion and faculty have definitely and earnestly sought to be helpful to 
the student body, but chiefly in individualistic ways—again, an exhibi- 
tion of the spirit of the times. They had not yet learned, what we 
are slowly learning today, that the greatest help to the student is a 
conception of humanistic social goals which will give real significance 
to his efforts and attainments. When we have thus learned to make 
education a social crusade, rather than a fitting of students to make a 
traditionally honest and honorable living, we shall be on our way 
as the makers of history that we ought to be. 

In its training school, the normal has always kept abreast of the 
times in exhibiting the fashions of elementary teaching. And the 
academic faculty itself, in the conduct of its teaching, has always been 
interested in educational methods. These, however, it has generally 
tried to exemplify in its own teaching, rather than abstract the . 
methods and teach them as such. We have been generally imbued with 
the Baconian notion that knowledge is power, without knowing just 
what it is that makes this true. Knowledge as such only constitutes a 
set of potential middle terms or instrumentalities, to be used as means 
of supplanting current, undesirable situations by others that are as- 
sumed to be more desirable. Without objectives to be striven for, 
knowledge may be but so much interesting baggage or adornment. 
The knowledge most worth while—once an interesting subject for 
discussion—is knowledge of objectives ; first, for the species’ life, then 
national, then institutional, then personal. Our objectives are our 
real authorities for what we undertake and do, whatever of creeds, 
constitutions, and historical examples and pronouncements we use to 
rationalize and sanction our doings. As these things become clearer, 
the problem of methods in education will approach a solution, as in 
any other technology, and knowledge itself will gain a higher signifi- 
cance. 
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Authoritarianism in education is perceptibly on the wane, both in 
the classroom and in administration. We are gradually learning that 
the teacher is properly instrumental to his students, and insofar he 
is inferior to them in status—though, brought up in an authoritarian 
atmosphere as they have been, they as yet fear him and have little 
skills in using him. And the administrator is properly instrumental 
to his teachers, and thence to his students, and thence to society at 
large; and in the matter of functional status, the same relation holds 
true here. But, of course, this relationship of instrument and user is 
a two-way affair. The user must be properly instrumental to the 
used, in order that it may be properly instrumental to him. In no 
other way can a democratic society exist and carry on. 

The foregoing account has necessarily omitted mention of the loyal 
promotion and support of the normal by the state board of education, 
legislature, alumni, and the citizenry of the state, as well as by 
admirers and emulators farther afield. But these have all had a part 
in the making of the normal what it has come to be. The present 
administration and teaching staff are as conscientious, hard-working, 
and loyal a group as will be found anywhere. Now and then, very 
rarely, is heard on the campus an opinion that high scholarship in 
teachers is not needed in a normal school or college—perhaps a sort 
of self-defensive reaction; but the authors of such are a negligible 
minority, in both numbers and influence. So long as the administra- 
tion adheres to the rather consistent practice of the past, of picking 
teachers who are eminently fitted for the places that they are to fill, 
instead of picking relatives, friends, advertisers and promoters, those 
who have made the institution will have no cause to feel ashamed of 
its future—though this may be a different one from what they had 
envisaged for it. 

And of what sort should that future be?’ Let us look far down the 
time line of a universal humanistic perspective and take a look at it. 
It will be useless to try to discern the precise form or magnitude of its | 
organization, or precisely the sort of work that it will be doing. It 
is desired function that really counts, and that determines the form of 
institutions, as well as of manufactured tools and machines—a thing 
that traditional institutionalists have not yet learned. Any established 
institution or social order that set out definitely to perform some 
clearly envisioned function would quite inevitably change its form, 
incidentally and instrumentally, to the performance of that function. 
And the test of its fitness to survive would not consist in a reference 
to its form, but to its function—to the kinds of human consequences 
that it brought about. So must it be with Normal College. 
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Now down that future time line we must discern the human life 
process ever and ever marching on, repairing and maintaining itself, 
and ever providing for its surer and further existence, as long as our 
earth is humanly habitable. And along this line we must envision 
Normal College, playing her part in weaving strong the processal 
web of life that we call humanity. It will not be a part of her business 
to try to help humanity to “evolve into ever higher and higher forms,” 
but to help the living process to understand itself and provide ever 
for its own further maintenance and existence, leaving evolution to 
take care of itself. Evolution is incidental to continuance of existence. 
We must not mistake incidentals for ground essentials. 

Now in thus envisioning the function of Normal College, we shall 
certainly have to discern a faculty and an administration. They will 
not regard themselves as rivals or competitors for prestige, but as 
cooperative seekers for the right things to do, and the best ways of 
doing them, reciprocally instrumental to each other. Their loyalty 
will be first to their common, participatory objective, and second to 
each other, as common participants in a common cause. The present 
question is, How soon will it be that these two participants shall have 
so re-oriented and re-educated themselves as to be knowingly proceed- 
ing with this common task? 
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THE READING INTERESTS AND EXPERIENCES OF 
214 TEACHERS 


MABEL F, ALTSTETTER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The makers of reading textbooks have, for many years, used ex- 
cerpts from interesting parts of books of established literary merit. 
Most adults can recall that in this way they read such favorites as 
“Death of Little Nell,” “Mr. Pickwick Learns to Skate,” and many 
others. Did this fragmentary contact cause the reader to want to 
know the rest of the book? With that question as a starting point, 
the material in this article was gathered. 

The following questions were presented to 214 members of English 
classes in a summer session of two teachers colleges. The students 
who replied range in rank from freshman to graduate level. With 
few exceptions all were experienced teachers. Only a few men were 
included, and therefore no attempt was made to see if there are any 
sex differences. 

The students were instructed to answer yes if one or more teachers 


in their elementary school experience had done what the question 
asked for. 


1. When you knew that a reading lesson was an excerpt from a book did 
it make you want to read the rest: 


Do not remember 
. Did your teachers tell you that it was part of a book? 


Read occasionally 
Read parts of stories 
The other answers to this question were scattered. They include: 
Used incidents in school to tell of similar incidents in books. 
Established a little library. 
Read aloud well. 


| 
3. Did your teachers tell you anything about the book to try to interest 
a, you in it? 
: : 4. Did your teachers make any effort to get the book to you? 
es 5. What did your teachers do to interest you in books? 
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Told us stories. 

Had a reading hour. 

Gave us book lists to use in selecting books. 
Lent us her own books. 

Gave us books as prizes. 

Punished us if we did not read. 
Dramatized books. 

Secured a traveling library. 


Another question followed: To what do you attribute your present 
interest in reading? 


Books in my home and parents who loved books 
Mother or other relatives read aloud 
Public library 

Traveling library 

School library 

Woman’s Club story hour 

Friends who loved books 

Parallel reading in college 

Parallel reading in high school 
Forced to do it at home 

Father paid me 

Father punished us if we did not 
Elementary teachers 

High school English teachers 
College English teachers 

A librarian 

Made myself do it after I grew up 
Teaching children put me in contact with books 
A woman with whom I boarded 
Started reading “series” books 

Do not know alli 

Do not like to read 


Among the relatives beside fathers and mothers who interested 
these students in reading were grandmothers, cousins, aunts, great- 
aunts and two stepfathers. 

The students were asked to record in what states they had attended 
elementary school. The following states were listed: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. One student attended elementary 
school in England. 

The final item asked students to list what they considered to be the 
best books they ever read. They were told to be quite honest and to 
give genuine personal opinion without any thought of whether the 
books would meet with the approval of their English teachers. There 
were no names on the papers. Each student named from one to eight 
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books. In all, 356 titles were given, but only 102 were mentioned 
more than once as the table below shows. 


Books MENTIONED MorE THAN ONCE 


Book 


Little Women 

David Copperfield 
Magnificent Obsession 
Les Miserables. 
Tale of Two Cities 
Green Light 

Silas Marner 

Ben-Hur 

Return of the Native 
Treasure Island 

Little Minister 

Ivanhoe 

Scarlet Letter 

Girl of the Limberlost 
Good Earth 

Anthony Adverse 
Lorna Doone 

Robinson Crusoe 

St. Elmo 

Kristen Lavransdatter 
House of Seven Gables 
Vanity Fair 

Anna Karenina 
Gulliver’s Travels 

Mill on the Floss 
Little Colonel 

A Lantern in Her Hand 
Jane Eyre 

Oliver Twist 

Little Men 

Alice in Wonderland 
Hamlet 

Pilgrim’s Progress 

So Red the Rose 
Goodbye Mr. ‘Chips 
Adam Bede 

Bridge of San Luis Rey 
Tom Sawyer 

Lady of the Lake 
Portrait of a Lady 
Royal Road to Romance 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Laddie 

Freckles 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 


Author Frequency of Mention 
Louisa M. Alcott 
Charles Dickens 
Lloyd Douglas 
Victor Hugo 
Charles Dickens 
Lloyd Douglas 
George Eliot 
Lew Wallace 
Thomas Hardy 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
James M. Barrie 
Walter Scott 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Gene Stratton Porter 
Pearl S. Buck 
Hervey Allen 
Richard Blackmore 
Daniel Defoe 
Augusta Evans 
Sigrid Undset 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
William Thackeray 
Leo Tolstoy 
Dean Swift 
George Eliot 
Anne Fellows Johnston 
Bess Streeter Aldrich 
Charlotte Bronte 
Charles Dickens 
Louisa May Alcott 
Lewis Carroll 
William Shakespeare 
John Bunyan 
Stark Young 
James Hilton 
George Eliot 
Thornton Wilder 
Mark Twain 
Walter Scott 
Henry James 
Richard Halliburton 
Kate D. Wiggin 
Gene Stratton Porter 
Gene Stratton Porter 


of 
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Americanization of Edward Bok 
Bird’s Christmas Carol 
Daddy Long Legs 

Forsyte Saga 

Forgive Us Our Trespasses 
Green Mansions 
Huckleberry Finn 

Macbeth 

The Mother 

Marie Antoinette 

Ramona 

Keeper of the Bees 
Kenilworth 

Last of the Mohicans 

So Big 

Shepherd of the Hills 

To Have and to Hold 
Vicar of Wakefield 

Quo Vadis? 

White Rose of Memphis 
Great Expectations 
Evangeline 

Count of Monte Cristo 
Bible 

All Quiet on the Western Front 
Age of Innocence 

Anne of Green Gables 
Black Tulip 

Doctor Doolittle 

Diddy, Dumps and Tot 
Deerslayer 

Christmas Carol 

Deepening Stream 

Far from the Madding Crowd 
The Great Meadow 

The Harvester 

Heidi 

Henry Esmond 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame 
Mourning Becomes Electra 
Mother 

Merchant of Venice 

The Man from Glengarry 
The Rosary 

Pride and Prejudice 

Lamb in His Bosom 
Strange Interlude 
Seventeen 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
Secret Garden 

Toilers of the Sea 


Edward Bok 

Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Jean Webster 

John Galsworthy 
Lloyd Douglas 

W. H. Hudson 

Mark Twain 
William Shakespeare 
Grazia Deledda 
Stefan Zweig 

Helen Hunt Jackson 
Gene Stratton Porter 
Walter Scott 

James F. Cooper 
Edna Ferber 

Harold Bell Wright 
Mary Johnston 
Oliver Goldsmith 
Henryk Sienkiewicz 
Murry Faulkner 
Charles Dickens 
Henry W. Longfellow 
Alexandre Dumas 


Erich Remarque 
Edith Wharton 

L. M. Montgomery 
Alexandre Dumas 
Hugh Lofting 


Louise Pyrnelle 


James F. Cooper 
Charles Dickens 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Thomas Hardy 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
Gene Stratton Porter 
Johanna Spyri 

William Thackeray 
Victor Hugo 

Eugene O’Neill 
Kathleen Norris 
William Shakespeare 
Ralph Connor 

Florence Barclay 


_ Jane Austen 


Caroline Miller 

Eugene O’Neill 

Booth Tarkington 
Thomas Hardy 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Victor Hugo 
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The Virginians William Thackeray 2 
Uncle Remus Joel Chandler Harris 2 
Black Beauty Anna Sewell 2 
Man Without a Country Edward Everett Hale 2 
Cavalier of Tennessee Meredith Nicholson 2 
Ethan Frome Edith Wharton 2 
Green Murder Case S. S. Van Dine 2 


It will readily be seen that except in a few cases there was little 
common agreement. An interesting thing about the lists was their 
diversity. Often a book of very doubtful literary quality was listed 
along with the standard works, or one ultramodern book was found 
with a number of old ones. There are many of the books which have 
been on required reading lists but there are also many of the type that 
conscientious English teachers deplore. The list printed is in quality 
much like the 144 mentioned once. Space forbids using the entire list. 

Many students added remarks to their papers. Some are quoted: 


My teachers were too busy hearing lessons to pay any attention to books. 
I was punished a number of times for reading in school. 


Until I entered high school I never had a teacher who had been beyond the 
eighth grade. 


My mother had taught school. She owned a few books which she read over 
and over again to us. 


I had no books but textbooks until I went to college. 

I liked to read until I had to make book reports in high school. 

Since I had a course in children’s literature I have found and devoured a 
number of books from which I had read excerpts in my readers. I am sure my 
teachers did not know the books. 

This article makes no claim to scientific method in gathering these 
data. However, a few conclusions in regard to this group may be 
permitted. 

Elementary teachers and elementary schools have played a negligible 

‘part in the formation of reading interests. 

Mature reading tastes of this group show a mixture of literary and. 
nonliterary materials. 

Interest in reading has come through people who loved books. 

Love for books does not develop where there are no books. 

Excerpts from books are conducive to reading when pupils know 
about the books from which they are taken. 

It seems safe to assume that the respondents to this questionnaire 
are above average in reading experience and intelligence. What about 
the millions of children whose school days ended with the elementary 
grades? Is it not worth while for colleges and teacher training insti- 
tutions to insist that no teacher begin her work without courses in 
children’s literature? Must not some way be found to provide 
library facilities for every elementary school? 
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SOME PSYCHOSOCIAL ASPECTS OF LANGUAGE 


PHILIP L. HARRIMAN 
Bucknell University 


Although the etymology of language suggests a restriction of its 
denotation to the spoken word, the term is broadly used to connote all 
forms of expressions of mental activities. It subsumes such modes of 
expression as choreography, sculpture, music, pantomime, and archi- 
tecture, as well as written and spoken words. Language refers not 
only to the form of expression given to the mental processes, but it 
is applied also to denote the communicative function, whatever the 
particular medium may be. Hence a psychosocial account of lan- 
guage should take cognizance both of the expressive and the communi- 
cative aspects of the process. The expressions of one individual may 
arouse certain mental activities in percipient individuals. There is 
no assurance, however, that the processes aroused will be appropriate 
to the activities expressed. Centuries of heated controversy over the 
proper exegesis of Biblical texts illustrate this point. Matthew 
Arnold, in an often-quoted remark, stated that literary criticism is 
essentially an attempt to see the thing as in itself it really is. His 
comment may well be applied to all forms of language. The most 
appreciative connoisseur of art can never really be sure that he ap- 
prehends the artist’s meaning. He must interpret the picture in terms 
of his own experience, and this may be wholly at variance with the 
meaning the artist endeavored to express. 

Suppose, for example, some one says, “The captain rode down the 
avenue.” At first we might consider this simple sentence a definite 
communication of an idea. If, hawever, we ask ourselves a few 
questions about the meaning, the sentence becomes confusing. What 
was the captain riding in or on? How was he dressed? What was 
his approximate age? Such questions throw the meaning into ob- 
scurity and into individualistic interpretations. In short, what the 
speaker actually intended to convey he may have quite forgotten when, 
in perplexity, we ask for his interpretation. Such difficulties as these 
constantly arise in the interpretation of art, music, literature, and 
legal documents. 

In the first place, then, language is a medium for the expression of 
psychological processes. The great majority of people employ the 
media of speech, writing, and gestures. Gifted poets may deliberate 
at length in choosing a suitable metric form to fit the thoughts and 
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emotions to be expressed. Similarly all other great artists strive to 
determine the most suitable medium. In the second place, language 
forms communicate meanings to other individuals. Often this is.the 
primary aim in the mind of the expressing individual. No doubt, 
however, many highly esteemed works of art were produced by those 
who felt a need for expressive activity rather than a deliberate wish to 
communicate meaning. At any rate, there is no guarantee, no matter 
what the expressive medium, that the mental processes of the per- 
cipient will exactly correspond to those of the expressive individual. 

The expressive use of language is by far the more primitive. Inner 
tensions, feeling tones, and emotional states are expressed by lower 
animals. The puppy disturbed at its feeding may growl menacingly, 
or, if patted by its owner, it may wag its tail in pleasure. Throughout 
nature animals make expressive sounds, if they are supplied with 
organs of articulation. These sounds are parts of larger behavior 
contexts. The purring of the well-fed cat is a concomitant of 
smoothly functioning digestive processes and of comfortable bodily 
posture. The hiss of a serpent is an accompaniment of its set for 
attacking a foe. Yet even this primitive expressive language often 
has referential significance. The sounds isolate an aspect of the 
total environment. The sentinel crow observes an interloper and 
utters expressive cries as it flies from danger. These cries warn the 
feeding flock, and the birds take to the wing. Here is an example of 
an elementary instance of the referential meaning of expression. 
Basically, primitive expressive sounds and gestures are not the coun- 
tersigns of psychological processes. They serve the individual or- 
ganism as a release for tensions and occur merely as concomitants 
of large behavior patterns. The interjectional expressions of the 
adult human being are a survival of this primitive type of language. 

The cooing and gurgling of a contented infant are the prototype 
of adult pleasure in the mere sound of pet words and phrases. 
For listeners and orators there is a distinct pleasure in a well-' 
turned phrase or an orotund sentence. This joy is not directly 
dependent upon the meaning of the words. Poe, for example, con- 
sidered poetry to be the “rhythmical creation of beauty.” Of course, 
great poetry, like any other form of art, must be more than meaning- 
less, pleasure-giving form. The sense must be considered also. Never- 
theless, an element of spontaneous joy in the expression of mental 
processes is evident in many forms of language. The arousal of cor- 
respondingly pleasurable mental processes in others may be a large 
part of the appeal. The popularity of jingles and the delight with 
which some people pronounce pet words would appear to support the 
conclusion that the play motive is present in language. 
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Thirdly, language serves as a means for controlling the behavior of 
other people. The cat miaows when hungry, and soon learns that 
appropriate cries will bring food. The expressive whimperings of 
the hungry puppy are recognizable to its master. The human infant 
discovers that its cries expressive of discomfort will obtain attention. 
Therefore, even though there be no inner tension or state of physio- 
logical imbalance, the infant cries in order to obtain attention. Lan- 
guage used to control the behavior of others seems to develop out of the 
primitive expressive cries. 

The adult makes considerable use of language to control the be- 
havior of others. Social life tends to become stratified as some in- 
dividuals are in the hierarchy of those who give orders and others in 
that of receivers of orders. In different social groupings the roles 
may be reversed. In the army, for instance, the executive accustomed 
to issuing orders in his business may have to obey them. Since this 
particular employment of language does not imply a give-and-take 
exchange of thoughts, it is termed linear. The absolute monarchy 
or the dictatorship gives an illustration of linear use of language. 

Fourthly, language may be used to attract attention to the user. 
Thus the loud talk of the adolescent, the initials carved on park 
benches, bizarre literary forms, or “futuristic” productions in marble 
or on canvas may serve the primary purpose of ego exaltation. Un- 
familiar pronunciations of words, foreign phrases, and clever apho- 
risms may represent much study on the part of the user who wishes to 
attract attention to himself. Some people attend the theatre in order 
to master the latest patter, which they use in conversations with 
acquaintances. Such arrestive turns of speech and “wisecracks” 
draw gratifying attention from listeners. Pettifoggers in law adorn 
their talk with barbarously pronounced Latin phrases, and some 
physicians alarm the nervous patient by occult terminology descrip- 
tive of common ailments. In some college classes there are students 
who allow no chance to pass for making audible a “bright” remark. 
Although the use of language to gain attention is a familiar character- 
istic of late childhood and adolescence, few adults have completely 
outgrown it. Even the brilliant Cotton Mather took pleasure in 
the studied use of obscure, attention-getting quotations. 

In large measure, gossip is a use of language to gain attention from 
auditors. Details added as the story passes from one person to 
another increase the attention value of the episode. Probably no one 
deliberately falsifies, but each narrator wishes to secure and hold 
the attention of the auditor: hence he adds embellishing details. Since 
the sexual elements are certain attention getters, the tale may be 
expanded into a scandal. In Lady Gregory’s Spreading the News 
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we find an excellent illustration of how a tale grows by the telling as 
it is passed on by word of mouth. 

Many of the so-called lies of children are motivated by the wish for 
attention. Stories palpably untrue may bring their tellers into tem- 
porary dominance in a social group. The rich imaginative tendencies 
of the child make him confuse his own mental processes with outer 
reality ; hence imaginary adventures may be regarded as true and so 
reported. Pathological lies, which serve no other purpose than to 
attract attention, are not uncommon among adults. Imaginative 
accounts reported as actually happening may give satisfaction to 
individuals who need a defense against inferiority feelings. When 
this trait is manifest on the adult level, there is ground for inferring 
an emotional immaturity. 

Fifthly, language may be used to obtain substitute satisfactions. 
Suitable outlets for inner tensions may be hard to find in any other 
form of behavior than through language. Aristotle pointed out that 
the drama serves to give the audience an outlet for pent-up emotions 
and thus to exert a purging effect. The popularity of travel books, 
of accounts of unusual experiences, or of high adventure depends 
upon the value of the printed word to give a release to tensions. Music 
meets this need in a great degree for many people. The appeal of 
such language is particularly to those whose aspirations are frustrated 
in real life. It is no disparagement of any form of art to hold that 
it meets such a need. The genius of the artist lies partly in his ability 
to afford the means for enriching the experiences of mankind. 

Sixthly, language is used to work magic. By employing the right 
words, gestures, or incantations the primitive tribe may hope to con- 
trol natural forces,‘ to destroy an enemy, or to prophesy the future. 
This is an “open-sesame” use of language, since the language forms 
are presumed to control the objects or events they stand for. The 
vaudeville magician, therefore, accompanies his tricks by gibberish, 
thereby keeping up the fiction of a magical efficacy in words. When 
an individual curses an enemy he may not consciously subscribe to 
this theory, but he is making use of it at any rate. 

Lastly, language may be used with the deliberate intent of exchang- 
ing thoughts. This is a rare employment, and it represents the high- 
est stage of social attainment. More often this type of language is 
used to create quite different mental processes in other individuals 
than there are in the mind of the user. In that sense, language may 
be used to conceal thought. Egocentrism in language dies hard. 
A truly social interchange of mental processes, with readiness to admit 
errors and to modify opinions in reaching valid conclusions, is as 
unusual as it is admirable. 
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MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS IN TENNESSEE 


RHEY BOYD PARSONS 
Florida State College for Women 


One of the most interesting chapters in the history of education in 
the United States concerns the relative feminization of the teaching 
profession which has taken place since the Civil War. Before the war 
the typical public school teacher was a man; today the typical public 
school teacher is a woman. The present article concerns this change 
in the teaching personnel as it has occurred in the state of Tennessee. 
The data presented were collected during the scholastic year 1933-34. 

No statistics concerning the teacher personnel in Tennessee before 
the Civil War are in existence. It is therefore necessary to utilize 
bits of evidence which are available in order to arrive at.an idea as 
to the extent to which women were employed as teachers before the 
war. A Confederate veteran, native of Humphreys County, said in 
an interview recently that he never heard of a woman teacher in 
Tennessee until after the war. 

Nevertheless, it is, of course, certain that there were some women 
teachers in Tennessee before the Civil War. That such were not 
unheard of is indicated by the wording of a recommendation formu- 
lated by a joint committee of both houses of the legislature in 1837, 
which urged the establishment of county academies to be supported 
partly from interest on the school funds and partly from tuition fees: 

This important condition, also, should accompany the benefaction of the state 
to the academy: that such youths of both sexes as were unable to pay for their 
tuition should receive its benefits free of charge, with the tacit understanding, 
however, that they should, after leaving its walls, devote a certain portion of 
their time to the business of common school teaching, receiving the same salaries 
as might be given to other teachers.’ 


Then too, it is reasonable to conclude that there were women teach- 
ers before the war, since the first statistics published after the war 
show something over twenty per cent women teachers. 

However, there can be no doubt that there existed in these earlier 
times a deep-seated prejudice against women teachers which persisted 
for many years. Writing in 1887, the superintendent of Bledsoe 


"Report to the Legislature of Tennessee of the Joint Committee of Both Houses 
on the Subject of a System of Education, Embracing Common Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges, House Journal, 1837-38, p. 792. 
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County stated that “the usual prejudice against female teachers is 
still kept up in this county.’ 

Although there undoubtedly existed for a long time in many sec- 
tions of the state this hostility to the employment of women teachers, 
there is not lacking evidence that informed educational leaders early 
began to advocate and urge the employment of women as teachers. 
For instance, General John H. Eaton, who served as state superin- 
tendent immediately following the Civil War, in his report issued 
under date of October 7, 1869, recommended that a larger percentage 
of women teachers be employed. 

An interesting fact should be noted in this connection. There is 
available evidence which seems to indicate that young women ex- 
hibited greater zeal than young men in preparing themselves for 
expert service in the teaching profession. Although at the time 
there were far more men teachers than women, the enrollment of 
women in the Peabody Normal College at Nashville was uniformly 
larger than the enrollment of men. For instance, in President Stearns’ 
report for the second year of the college there appears the following 
statement: 

The whole number of students connected with the college during the year 
was ninety-two, of whom twenty-five were males and sixty-seven females. The 
proportion of males is somewhat greater than is usual in similar institutions.’ 

Various explanations of this anomalous situation might be. offered. 
But perhaps the following explanation is a reasonable supposition. 
Even with the meager salaries paid, young women of ability were 
willing to prepare themselves for the profession of teaching, because 
it afforded practically the only employment opportunity open to them. 
On the other hand, certain men would teach for the low wage so 
long as no special qualifications were required; but capable young 
men of any ambition could see no reason why they should prepare 
themselves for a profession which offered such small pecuniary in- 
ducement. Writing in 1883, President Stearns identified what he 
conceived to be the “chief obstacles to the success of the college” in 
the following statement about the difficulty encountered in inducing 
parents to send their children to the school: 

but looking upon it in a business light, and from a pecuniary standpoint, 
as so very many have to do, it seems to them poor economy to place their children 
in an institution, however great its advantages, and however cheap the tuition, 
when there will not only be no money income from two or three years of time 
while board must be paid and clothing bought, but which after all offers such 
small rewards for all this expenditure as does the profession of the teacher.‘ 


*Report of the State Superintendent, 1887, p. 179. 
*Report of the State Superintendent, 1877, p. 28. 
‘Report of the State Superintendent, 1883, p. 52. 
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TABLE I 


NuMBER AND Per Cent oF MEN AND WoMEN TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN TENNESSEE, 
1873-1933 
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The story of the relative feminization of the profession of teaching 
in Tennessee, as revealed in available statistics, is shown in Table I. 
It appears that the total for men engaged in teaching decreased to 
its lowest point in the war year, 1918-19. By 1922-23 the total num- 
ber of men employed had increased again to practically the same level 
which it had held for about fifteen years before the war period. There 
it remained until 1929-30. It is interesting to note that, while the 
total number of teachers employed decreased in the early years of the 
1930’s, the number of men teachers steadily increased. These facts 
have only one interpretation. Men who prefer some occupation other 
than teaching tend to resort to the comparative security of the class- 
room when they encounter distress in the work for which they have | 
a preference. 


The column in Table I which gives the percentage of men teachers 
who were employed shows that the highest per cent recorded was 76.1 
in 1873-74. The lowest was 20.3 per cent in the war year, 1918-19. 

The highest ratio of men teachers has been maintained in the county 
high schools, as is shown in Table II. It will be noted that except for 
the war year, 1918-19, when only 41.6 per cent was recorded, the level 
has remained almost fifty per cent. 


TABLE II 


NuMBER AND Per Cent oF MEN AND WoMEN TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN CouNTY 
Hieu Scuoots, 1916-33 
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YEAR 
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Table III shows the number and per cent of men and women teach- 
ers employed in city elementary schools. A comparison of these data 
with those presented in Tables I and II reveals that the lowest per- 
centage of men teachers is employed in city elementary schools. It will 
be noted that the highest per cent reported for men teachers in city 
elementary schools was 21.3 in 1908-09. The lowest was 5.2 per cent 
in 1924-25. 


TABLE III 


Nomess AND Per Cent oF MEN AND WoMEN TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN City 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1899-1933 
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It is an interesting fact that rural districts have shown a greater 
reluctance than cities to employ women teachers. In the same report, 
from which the quotation concerning Bledsoe County was taken, data 
were found which show a corresponding unwillingness of other rural 


"Report of the State Superintendent, 1887, pp. 108, 109, 110. 
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counties to employ women teachers. For Davidson County, of which 
the city of Nashville is the county seat, the figures are as follows: 
white male, 59; white female, 125; colored male, 34; colored female, 
46; total male, 93; total female, 171. But for Johnson County, in 
rural East Tennessee, the figures are: white male, 36; white female, 
0; colored male, 2; colored female, 0; total male, 37; total female, 0. 
For Union County, also in rural East Tennessee, the figures are: white 
male, 45; white female, 2; no colored teachers reported. 

In 1900° the figures for the state at large were: males, 4,874; 
females, 4,163. For the cities, however, the figures were: males, 183; 
females, 773. 

As late as 1921-22 the differences were still impressive.’ The totals 
for rural elementary schools were: males, 2,626; females, 7,537. The 
totals for city elementary schools were: males, 231; females, 2,850. 

In 1932-33 these ratios were only slightly changed. In rural 
elementary schools there were 2,679 men teachers and 9,153 women 
teachers, equaling a ratio of slightly less than 1 to 3. In city ele- 
mentary schools there were 340 men and 3,779 women teachers, 
equaling a ratio of slightly more than 1 to 12. The data show in 
general that there is about one-fourth as much probability that a 
city elementary school teacher will be a man as that a rural elementary 
teacher will be one. 

As women became more prominent in educational work, it was 
natural that they would occasionally aspire to positions of adminis- 
trative leadership. A question was raised as to whether women were 
eligible to serve as county superintendent under the general school 
law of 1873. Accordingly a law was passed in 1889° specifically de- 
claring women eligible to the position. 

As a matter of fact, few women have served as county superintend- 
ent in Tennessee. Some of those who have held the position, however, 
have attained eminence. 

Other available statistics concerning the distribution of men and 
women teachers in Tennessee are these: Of the 15,051 elementary 
teachers in 1933-34 whose records were studied, 3,172 were men and 
11,879 were women, the number of men being twenty-one per cent of 
the total. Of a total of 16,580 elementary and high school teachers, 
employed in 1932-33, 4,308 were men and 14,272 were women, the 
number of men being 23.2 per cent of the total. 

There were in 1933-34 410 men and thirty-one women high school 


*Report of the State Superintendent, 1900, pp. 39, 44. 

"Report of the State Superintendent, 1921-22, p. 33. 

‘Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1932-33, pp. 204-205. 
*Acts of 1889, chap. 107. 
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principals—a ratio of thirteen to one. The facts concerning the sex 
of county superintendents in 1933-34 are as follows: men, ninety-one; 
women, two; no record, two; total, ninety-five. 

The information which has been presented concerning the increase 
in the percentage of women teachers in Tennessee since the Civil War 
raises an interesting and perplexing problem of school administration. 
Has the relative feminization of the teaching profession gone too far? 
Unfortunately, this is just another one of those questions in the field 
of social science, and, more specifically, in the field of school adminis- 
tration, which cannot be answered unequivocally. Manifestly, it 
would be almost if not quite impossible to conduct a rigidly controlled 
experiment with parallel groups which would really answer the ques- 
tion once and for all. 

But it cannot be too strongly emphasized that controlled experiments 
are not the only valid experiments. In a very real sense every admin- 
istrative and instructional procedure should be looked upon as an 
educational experiment. The trained educator is always on the alert 
to observe and measure the results obtained by the methods employed. 
The further statement should be added that in uncontrolled experi- 
mentation greater skill and insight are required in interpreting results 
than in controlled experimentation. But it is nevertheless true that 
learned men are able to observe situations and formulate generaliza- 
tions which constitute at least partial solutions of problems in social 
science. 

It may therefore prove profitable to weigh the opinions of certain 
educators concerning the question as to whether the feminization of 
the teaching profession has gone too far. It seems undeniably true 
that in earlier times there was a considerable body of informed opinion 
favorable to the employment of a larger percentage of women teachers. 
Also it has been noted that the more progressive city schools have 
usually employed a larger percentage of women teachers than the 
less progressive rural schools. In the past educators have often said 
that one of the most progressive moves ever made in American educa- 
tion was made when men teachers were taken out of primary schools. 

But in more recent years an increasing number of informed students 
of school administration have begun to wonder if the relative femini- 
zation of the teaching profession has not perhaps gone too far. People 
are beginning to question the wisdom of the virtual elimination of 
men teachers from elementary schools. It is recalled that almost a 
hundred years ago now Horace Mann came home from Europe singing 
the praises of the men teachers in the German volksschulen. Perhaps 
after all a certain percentage of young men of ability should be en- 
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couraged to become elementary school teachers, especially those who 
aspire to become elementary principals. 

Thorndike years ago asserted that “it would almost certainly be a 
gain for the teachers of boys and girls to include a larger proportion 
of men if the best men would do that work with equal zeal.’"° Briggs, 
noting the complaint that “in early adolescence pupils do not get the 
needed influence of teachers of both sexes,” said, “There is no implica- 
tion that men are better teachers than women; the assumption is that 
there is a need for the example and influence of both men and women 
on boys and girls who are tending to set their ideals and attitudes 
toward many matters of life.’”"! Snedden, then commissioner of edu- 
cation for Massachusetts, declared : 

If the state is willing to pay the price, a certain proportion of men teachers 
should be assigned to departmental pcsitions, not primarily because they are 
necessarily better teachers than women, but because it is desirable to introduce, 
in boys’ classes at any rate, the influence of masculine personality.” 

But perhaps the most vigorous protest against the prevailing tend- 

ency to feminize the profession of teaching has been voiced by 
Buchholz.'* Among other things he says: 
‘ in the face of . . . admission as to the desirability of getting men 
into the teaching profession, the records show that school administrators have 
permitted the percentage of male teachers in the public schools to drop from 42.8 
per cent in 1880 to 17 per cent in 1926, and the decline is going on merrily. Men 
have been eliminated almost entirely from the elementary grades; they have 
only a flimsy representation in the junior high school; the day seems not far 
distant when they will disappear from the senior high school; and then will follow 
their extinction as instructors in state-supported institutions of higher learning, 
where the invasion of women teachers is going on at a rapid pace.“ 

Buchholz contends that men teachers are not only fewer in number 
but also inferior in quality to women teachers. He says: 

Admit, frankly, that the teaching profession today is attracting high-grade 
women, and we must allow, in the next breath, that for actual teaching positions 
decidedly inferior males are being recruited.” 

He believes an important factor in bringing about what he conceives 
to be an unsatisfactory situation as regards the employment of men 


*Edward L. Thorndike, Education: A First Book, p. 160. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1912. 

"Thomas H. Briggs, The Junior High School, pp. 14, 15. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1920. 

“David Snedden, “Reorganization of Education for Children from Twelve to 
Fourteen Years of Age,” Educational Administration and Supervision, September, 
1916, p. 427. 

“H. E. Buchholz, Fads and Fallacies in Present-Day Education, pp. 150-169. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 

“Tbid., p. 158. 
*Ibid., p. 159. 
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teachers is the single salary schedule which is so prevalent today. He 
argues that prevailing social and economic conditions make it im- 
possible for a man to maintain the same standard of living as a 
woman on the same salary. He says: 


Moreover, still having in mind that the school’s obligation is primarily to the 
child, a differentiated salary scale is justified solely in order that male teachers 
may enjoy the same standard of living as their female coworkers—a thing that 
is impossible under an equal salary scale.” 


If it is true, as many are beginning to believe, that the tendency to 
feminize the teaching profession has perhaps gone too far, then the 
prevailing situation presents a serious problem in school administra- 
tion, the problem of recruiting a larger percentage of young men of 
ability for the profession, and making employment conditions so at- 
tractive to them that they will choose to remain in educational work 
for an employment lifetime. Many students of education believe this 
problem will be solved when public school teaching attains the status 
of a worthy profession, which yields a living wage, which provides a 
reasonable increment in salary from time to time, and which affords 
security of tenure to those who attain success in the work. 


“Tbid., p. 163. 
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libraries. 


General Literature; Hanor A. Webb, 
Shores, Education. 


Note 

The following selections were made 
from books actually submitted by pub- 
lishers. Some titles arrived too late 
for consideration in this issue and will 
be examined for the next bimonthly list. 
Publishers should address all books to 
Louis Shores, Review Editor, PEABODY 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


For $5 Budget 


Bennett, H. A. Constitution in 
school and college. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1935. $3.50. 

Those interested in civic instruction will be 
pleased with this volume. Here we have com- 
bined the legalistic and sociological approaches 
to the study of the Constitution of the United 
States. The author discusses the attempts to 
legislate the Constitution into the curriculum 
and devotes much space to textbooks and the 
Constitution. [Political science] 


CALHOUN, ROBERT LOwRY. God and 
the common life. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1935. 303p. $2.50. 

Intended to clear up the current bewilder- 
ments of ordinary people. Offers religious 
realism as an alternative to the extremes of 
optimism, pessimism, and skepticism. Deplores 
the sterilized religion produced by the separa- 
tion work and worship. The day’s work is a 
divine vocation; worship lies at the roots of 
living. Scholarly, non-argumentative, invigorat- 
ing. [Religion] 


For $25 Budget 


BorinG, E. G., and others. Psychol- 
ogy; a factual textbook. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1935. 555p. $2.75. 

Dr. Boring’ $s name guarantees the high quality 
of this work. There are several significant names 
in the field of experimental psychology missing 
from the list of contributors. Readability, ex- 
cellently selected short bibliographies for each 
field, and a knowledge of both the subject and 
the difficulties of the student are responsible for 


e effectiveness of this text. {Psychology ] 
JACKSON, J. H. Post-war world. 
Students’ edition. Boston, Little, 


PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKLIST 


A Selection of Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher's Library 


These books are grouped on a budget basis as follows: 1. 
sents a bimonthly purchase of five dollars, suggested as a minimum expenditure for the 
teacher’s private library; 2. Twenty-five dollar price group suggested as a bimonthly 
minimum expenditure for a small teacher-training library; 3. Subsequent price groups 
($50, $100, $200, over $200) suggested bimonthly expenditures for larger teacher-training 


The selecting committee is composed of A. L. Crabb, Editor; M. 
Science; Fremont P. 


“Book-of-the-month” repre- 


Lanning Shane, 


Wirth, Social sciences; Louis 


436p. 
This is a short political history covering the 


Brown, and Company, 1935. 
$1.90. 


period 1918-1934. “The aim of this book is to 
make the history of the world in the postwar 
years intelligible to the ordinary newspaper- 
reading man. It will bore specialists and anger 
partisans.” [History] 


Kaus, GINA. Catherine: the portrait 
of an empress. Translated from the 
German by June Head. 384p. il. The 
Viking Press, 1935. $3.50. 

How the daughter of an impoverished German 
princeling became Empress and Autocrat of all 
the Russias. Teachers will read with especial 
interest the passages dealing with Catherine’s 
education. Thinkers will be intrigued by the 
analysis of her political genius. Lovers of 
biography — simply devour the book from 
cover to cover. [Biography] 


National survey of the education of 
teachers; v. 5. Special survey studies, 
in nine parts, by Benjamin W. Frazier, 
et al. ashington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1935. 434p. (U. S. Office 
of Education. Bulletin 1933, No. 10.) 

Includes history and other phases of Ameri- 
can teacher training, such as ability measure- 
ment, student life, reading interests, library 
facilities, in-service education, preparation of 
rural school teachers, and comparative Euro- 
pean teacher training. [Education] 


PENNELL, Mary E., 
ALICE M. The teaching of reading for 
better living. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, c1935. 469p. $2.00. 

An extremely significant book for teachers 
in the elementary schools and for librarians by 
the authors of How to teach reading. Practical, 
well-written, and rich with illustrations, this 
is the kind of professional book to be lived 
with, and consequently to be owned. 

{Teaching of reading] 


Ricwarps, G. C. Cicero: a study. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1986. 298p. $3.00. 

readable, well-balanced biography, narrat- 
e the public life of Cicero with many fresh 
comparisons of Roman and modern conditions. 
Will be relished by those who refuse to approve 


and CUSACK, 


narrat- 
fresh 
ditions. 
\pprove 
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the bias of Froude, Mommsen, and Drumann. 
The prologue and the last third of the book 
make clear the way in which Cicero as a man 
of letters has enhanced civilization and inter- 
national culture. His supreme command of 
rhythmical language influences alike the prose 
style of the Christian fathers and the later 
writers of Latin; his sonorous Latin echoes in 
sonorous English. (Biography] 


RYLEE, ROBERT. Deep dark river. 
Farrar and: Rinehart, Inc., 1935. 308p. 
50. 
aod Winston, a lawyer born and bred in 
the Delta, undertakes the defense of a Negro 
unjustly charged with murder. She believes 
that her community should solve its own prob- 
lems—but honestly. A beautiful but disturbing 
novel, written by a talented Southerner. 
[Fiction] 


SULLIVAN, J. W. N. Science: a new 
outline. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1935. 
282p. $2.00. 

A scholarly discussion of seven topics: the 
earth, gravitation, matter, radiation, new aspects 
of relativity, life’s foundations, evolution. A 
sober presentation to the layman without ex- 
clamation points. Never far from foundations, 
the information is nevertheless practical for 
the thoughtful student. [Science] 


WURDEMANN, AuDREY. Bright am- 
bush. Reynal and Hitchcock, 1935. 78p. 


A new edition of the volume which won for 
its brilliant twenty-three-year-old author the 
Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1934. It contains 
one new poem not included in the first edition, 
and has a characteristic introduction by William 
Rose Benét. [Poetry] 


ZweiGc, ARNOLD. Playthings of time. 
The Viking Press, 1935. 250p. $2.50. 

The exiled author of The case of Sergeant 
Grischa presents twelve brilliantly realistic 
short stories, written in Germany between 1915 
and 1933. Four deal with the World War; the 
others detail the kaleidoscopic chaos of the 
postwar period. [Fiction] 


For $50 Budget 


AESCHYLUS. The seven against 
Thebes (Septem contra Thebas). Trans- 
lated into English rhyming verse with 
introduction and notes by Gilbert 
Murray. Oxford University Press, 
1935. 89p. $1.00. 

Admirably done by a distinguished authority, 
who says 1n his preface that this play was much 
admired in antiquity, perhaps because of its 
realistic presentation of “life as lived in a 
besieged city” —‘‘an experience, and a peculiarly 
terrible experience, which might actually be 
that of any member of his audience.” [Drama] 


Buatz, W. E., MILLICHAMP, DororHy, 
and FLETCHER, MARGARET. Nursery 
education; theory and practice. William 
and Company, 1935. 365p. 


A basic volume on preschool education for 
teachers and parents. The material is based on 
ten years of experience in the St. George’s 
School for Child Study of the University of 
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Toronto where the contents of this book have 
been used successfully in the training of nursery 
school teachers, parents, and graduate students. 


Highly recommended. [Preschool education] 
GUITERMAN, ARTHUR. Death and 
General Putnam, and one hundred 
one other poems. FE. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1935. 158p. $2.00. 

The title poem (a stirring ballad) appeared 
in F,. P. A.’s column and was later read over 
the radio by Alexander Woolleott. The entire 
collection demonstrates once more Arthur 
Guiterman’s command of mood and brilliance 
in versification. [Poetry] 


KANE, W. An essay toward a history 
of education. Chicago, Loyola Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. 637p. $2.40. 

From a Catholic point-of-view. The title is 
entirely too modest for such an excellent work. 
Everyone who examines the chapter on the Ref- 
ormation will admire the balance and restraint 
in the treatment of this difficult period. High 
readability, sound scholarship, and good organi- 
zation contribute to making this one of the 
best textbooks in the field. 

{History of education] 


LAFARGE, OLIVER. All the young 
men. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1935. 272p. $2.50. 

Twelve fine short stories by the author of 
Laughing boy. Of the twelve, ten deal with 
Indians, American or Mexican. Included are 
“North is Black,’”’ chosen by Edward J. O’Brien 
for his Best short stories; and “Haunted 
Ground,” which was awarded the O. Henry 
Memorial Prize. [Fiction] 


LAWTON, MARY. Schumann-Heink : 
the last of the titans. The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. 390p. il. $3.50. 

The beloved Austrian-American contralto tells 
her story in her own homely idiom: the early 
struggles and first success, marriage and children, 
experiences in England and America, singing 
to the soldiers during the war, the golden 
jubilee. Copiously _ illustrated. Delightfully 
human. [Biography—Music] 


MapacH, IMRE. The tragedy of man: 
a dramatic poem in fifteen scenes (Az 
ember tragédidja). (Translated) from 
the original Hungarian by Charles 
Henry Meltzer and Paul Vajda. The 
Macmillan Company, 1935. 241p._ il. 
2.50. 
$ A classic from an unfamiliar literature, this 
epic drama in verse begins in Heaven and ends 
(after a series of eleven historical-prophetic 
visions) outside Eden. The protagonist is the 
eternal Adam, redeemed at last by the eternal 
Eve. The tragedy of man has been translated 
into five or six languages and presented with 
great success in a dozen famous European 
theatres. [Poetry—Drama] 


MARTIN, JOHN. Dictators and de- 
mocracies today. Winter Park, Florida, 
The Rollins Press, 1935. 227p. $2.50. 

This volume is the result of a series of con- 
ferences held at Rollins College on the relation- 
ship of the United States to the problems of 
foreign affairs. In part one “The Machinery 
of Peace” is discussed, while part two is de- 
voted to three dictatorships—Russia, Italy, and 
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Germany—and three democracies—France, Great 
Britain, and the United States. 
[Political science] 


Rosinson, G. B. Monetary mischief. 
Columbia University Press, 1935. 188p. 
2.00. 
$ In this book the author examines critically the 
problem of banking and the recent monetary 
policies of the United States. He believes that 
at least some of the origins of the present 
economic distress are the result of our monetary 
system. He believes in capitalism but maintains 
that it “cannot survive if monetary sins con- 
tinue to be committed.” [Economics] 


For $100 Budget 

ALEXANDER, CALVERT, S. J. The 
Catholic literary revival: three phases 
in its development from 1845 to the 
present. Milwaukee. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1935. 399p. $2.50. 

First phase: Newman, Patmore, ete. Middle 
pha-e: Alice Meynell, Francis Thompson, etc. 
Neéarly half the book is devoted to the con- 
temporary phase: poetry, satire, history and 
biography, the saints, the novel, foreign in- 
fluences, journalism. Excellent bibliographies. 
An important movement interestingly and most 
adequately presented. [Literature] 


BerMAN, Louis. The glands regu- 
lating personality. Garden City, Gar- 
den City Publishing Co., c1935. 341p. 

1,00. 

$ The “dollar edition” of that most readable 
book which made America gland conscious a 
few years ago. Each endocrine is treated 
separately, and there is also much general dis- 
cussion, particularly on proved benefits of gland 
extracts. [Science] 


BROWN, CHARLES REYNOLDS. Have 
we outgrown religion? Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1932. Fourth edi- 
tion. 198p. $1.50. 

A man-to-man discussion by a great preacher 
(Dean Emeritus of Yale Divinity School). 
Specimen topics: Has the Modern World Out- 
grown Religion? How Can We Make Religion 
a Having Something vs. Being Something. 

Menace of the Crowd. Right Standards, 
The Three Crosses. Is a Future Life Inevitable? 
[Religion] 


CHALIAPIN, Freopor. Chaliapin, man 
and mask: forty years in the life of a 
singer. Translated from the French 
for the first time by Phyllis Mégroz. 
Garden City, Garden City Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1935. 385p. $1.00. 

Autobiography of the great Russian basso, 
once “Soloist to His Majesty the Tsar,” then 
“Premier Singer to the Soviet People,” now an 
exile. Reprinted from the edition of 1932. 

(Autobiography—Music] 


COLEMAN, J. W., JR. Stagecoach 
days in the bluegrass. Louisville, The 
Standard Press, 1935. 286p. $2.50. 

“The work is the first complete account of 
Kentucky's stagecoaches and taverns, and in 
its preparation Mr. Coleman has delved deep into 
their history and consulted a great store of 
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DREISER, THEODORE. The titan. Pub- 
lished in coéperation with Simon and 
Schuster by the Garden City Publishing 
Co., Inc., c1935. 552p. $1.00. 

First published in 1912, The titan (sequel to 
The financier) is the second volume of an un- 
finished trilogy which presents the record of the 
traction magnate, Frank Algernon Cowper- 
wood, of Chicago, and analyzes the machiavel- 
lian methods by which he and his like rise to 
power in America. [Fiction] 


GALSWORTHY, JOHN. Maid in wait- 
S160 Grosset and Dunlap, 1935. 362p. 
1.00. 

The love story of Dinny Cherrell, cousin by 
marriage of Fleur Forsyte. Reprinted from 
the edition of 1931. [Fiction] 


Haccarp, H. W., and GREENBERG, 
Leon. Diet and physical efficiency. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1935. 180p. $3.00. 

A scientific study upon factory workers and 
others, using modern physiological measurements 
of blood sugar and respiratory quotient, prov- 
ing that six meals per day are better than three. 
Otjections to the program are thoughtfully met. 
A distinct contribution. [Science] 


Horn, P. V. International trade; 
principles and practices. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1935. 7238p. $5.00. 

In this volume we have a scholarly treatment 
of the fundamentals underlying international 
trade. The author takes the view that no great 
nation can be entirely self-sufficient in the 
modern world and that intense nationalism sows 
the seeds of its own destruction. Economics] 


LIEBERMAN, ELias, ed. Magazine 
essays of today. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1935. 4838p. $1.12. 

Objective: to provide for American students 
“a collection of magazine essays that tingle 
with interest and reality.”” Some 40 essays, 
grouped as follows: “Adventure, Travel, and 
Whimsy”; “Our Human Machine”; “Man and 
His Ways’; “Educational Problems’; “‘Measur- 
ing Rods for People”; “Creative Expression” ; 
“Applied Science’; “A Matter of Opinion.” 

(Literature] 


McMurtrig, D. C. The beginnings 


of printing in Virginia. Washington 
and ioe University, C. H. Lauck, 1935. 


49 00. 

Te format of this little book complements 
with good taste the subject. Reproduced are 
early title pages. C. Harold Lauck, who de- 
signed, composed, and printed the limited edition 
of 500 copies is to be congratulated on the high 
quality of the work. [Printing] 


ReLLER, T. L. The development of the 
city superintendency of schools in the 
United States. The author, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1935. 339p. $2.50. 

Forty-one cities with a population of over dne 
hundred thousand each have been taken as a 
basis for this study. Such primary material as 
the reports of the boards of education have been 
examined and the result is a reliable record of 
the facts concerning the city school superin- 


documents, old newspapers, reports, r 
cences and other historical data.” (History) 


the United States Carine the 19th 


century. Education] 
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Rusin, H. H. The glands of life. 
B. B. Bellaire, Publisher, c1935. 164p. 

A concise discussion of the endocrines, with 
sane discussion of abnormal conditions, and 
what may be done—medicaily, psychically—to 
bring about a proper functioning. Practical 
chapters such as “Glands and Beauty,” “The 
Problem of Overweight,” “The Relation of 
Food to Glands,” and “The Endocrine Basis of 
Crime” are particularly interesting. [Science] 


SayrRE, W. S. Your government. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., c1935. 142p. 

“An attempt is made to.summarize the find- 
ings of the best authorities on the subject in 
a form which will satisfy the needs of persons 
who have not the time for a prolonged study 
of American government.” [Political science] 


SICKELs, ELEANOR M. In calico and 
crinoline; true stories of American 
women, 1608-1865. The Viking Press, 
1935. 27 4p. $2.50. 

This is a designed for high school stu- 
dents and serves a. need because women are 
usually neglected in the treatment of American 
history. “Only a few of the women in this 
book are well known; most of them were not 
great _Jeaders, but ordinary people like our- 
selves. _ [History] 


THOMPSON, W. 8. Population prob- 
lems. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1935. 500p. $4.00. 

A scholarly treatment of an important prob- 
lem. Twenty-six chapters di such probl 
as The Birth Rate, The Death Rate, The Negro 
in the United States, Migration, Population 
Growth, Theories of Population, and others. 

[Sociology] 


VIZETELLY, F. H., ed. The new inter- - 


naticnal yearbook (1934). Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1935. 761p. $6.25. 
This standard annual record of events year in 
and year out produces the same high 
volume for which it has become justly famous 
among librarians. Authoritative, readable, con- 
veniently arranged. [Yearbook] 


WricHT, Henry. Rehousing urban 
America. Columbia University Press, 
1935. 173p. $7.50. 

This is an interesting book on the subject of 
housing. It calls attention to our poor housing 
conditions in America and suggests methods of 
improving this condition. It contains 187 illus- 
trations. [Social science] 


D’YDEWALLE, CHARLES. Albert and 
the Belgians. William Morrow & Com- 
pany, 1935. 281p. $3.00. 

The author says, “This book is not a history; 
it is a sheaf of memories.” It is a very sympa- 
thetic and interesting account in which King 

pictured as “sportsman, scientist, 
aviator, naturalist.” [Biography] 


For $200 Budget 
ALTERTON, MARGARET, and CRAIG, 
Harpin. Edgar Allan Poe. Represen- 
tative selections, with introduction, 
bibliography, and notes. American 


Book Company, ¢1935. 


Choice of selections and interpretative com- 


563p. $1.00. 
ment intended “... to show the genesis and 
growth in the mind of Poe of an apprehension 
developing gradually into a comprehension of 
a principle of unity pervading all nature and 
art,” together with his unusual “. . . achieve- 
ment in practice of the principles of theory.” 
Scholarly and provocative. [Literature] 


BENSON, Mary S. Women in eight- 
eenth-century America: a study of 
opinion and social usage. Columbia 
University Press, 1935. 343p. $4.00. 

“The purpose of this study is to show certain 
aspects of the position of women in eighteenth- 
century America—in theory and in fact.” 
European and American theory before and after 
the Revolution. Women in early American 
literature. Women in law, politics, and the 
church. Bibliographies, index. 

{Literature—Sociology] 


CuHAse, E. P., VALEUR, ROBERT, and 
BuELL, R. L. Democratic governments 
in Europe. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1935. 597p. $2.50. 

Suitable as a textbook for comparative govern- 
ment as well as for the general public. There 
is a full discussion of the British and French 
parliamentary systems and a chapter devoted 
to the government of Switzerland. 

[Political science] 


CoNNERY, R. H. Governmental prob- 
lems in wild life conservation. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935. 250p. 
$3.25. 

This volume calls our attention to the im- 
portance of considering the question of wild life 
control policies in the United States. The 
sphere of the Federal Government and of the 
State Government in wild life conservation is 
discussed, as well as many problems relating 
to game law enforcement. [Social science] 


CRANDALL, A. W. The early history 
of the Republican party. Boston, 
Richard G. Badger, 1930. 313p. $3.00. 

This volume was prepared as a_ doctor’s 
thesis at the University of Pennsylvania. It 
is carefully done and interesting reading. It 
is well documented and contains a long bibli- 
ography. {History] 


CuTHBerT, F. T. A pioneer youth. 
Boston, Meador Publishing Company, 
1935. 361p. $2.00. 

“This is strictly a Western story, but quite 
different and unique from the usual portrayal 
of Western life. Here we find history in its 
making as again an amalgamation of human 
beings mostly of Teutonic strain, but inter- 
spersed with the Celt, forming a new race with 
new racial characteristics.” 

[Historical fiction] 


DREISER, THEODORE. The “genius.” 
Published in coéperation with Simon 
and Schuster by the Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., c1935. 736p. $1.00. 

A reprint of a novel first published—and 
suppressed—in 1915. Written by the foremost 
representative of naturalism in America, it is 
said to be (at least in part) frankly autobio- 
graphical. [Fiction] 
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ENGLEHARDT, N. L., REEVES, C. E., 
and WEsT, PEARL. Survey data book 
and standards for operation and main- 
tenance of physical plant in colleges 
and universities. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. 148p. 

This study of janitorial services is made to 
order for the Flexnerian critics of the American 
college. Nevertheless, a check list of this kind 
will help the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds to inventory the looks of his campus. 

[Education] 


ENTWISTLE, WILLIAM J., and TAN- 
cock, L. W., eds. The year’s work in 
modern language studies, by a number 
of scholars. Edited for the Modern 
Humanities Research Association. Vol. 
V, year ending June 30, 1934. London, 
sane University Press, 1935. 214p. 


A series of bibliographical essays dealing with 
European (and American) publications of a 
literary or philological character in the fol- 
lowing linguistic fields: Medieval Latin studies ; 
Romance languages and literatures; Germanic 
studies; Celtic studies; Slavonic studies; and 
Modern Greek studies. Has an excellent index. 
{Foreign languages—Literature and philology] 


_EWEN, FREDERIC. Bibliography of 
eighteenth century English literature. 
Columbia University Press, 1935. 28p. 
$0.30. 

“. . . Originally compiled ... for the use of 
students in the course in eighteenth century 
English literature at Columbia University.” 
Subdivisions: Bibliography; Background; Liter- 
ary History; Aesthetics and Literary Criticism ; 
The Age of Pope; The Age of Johnson, Liter- 
ary Currents, Tendencies and Attitudes. Has 
a subject index. [Literature—Bibliography] 


FINNEY, R. L. Elementary sociol- 
ogy; @ constructive textbook for high 
schools and junior colleges, third edi- 


tion. Chicago, Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Co., 1935. 340p. $1.60. 

A textbook consisting of nineteen chapters 
many of which deal with important social 
problems. [Sociology] 


Gates, A. I. Generalization and 
transfer in spelling. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. 80p. 

Significant conclusion for the supervisor and 
teacher of spelling. An excellent summary 
chapter of previous investigations is included. 

[Teaching of spelling] 


GoRDON, GEORGE. Poetry and the 
moderns. Inaugural address delivered 
before the University of Oxford, De- 
cember 3, 1934. Oxford University 
Press, 1935. 33p. $0.75. 

Modern English poetry not to be explained 
merely in terms of T. S. Eliot and the War. 
Eliot’s affinities with Milton, Browning, Mal- 
larmé; his recent absurdly French self-labeling. 
Auden, Spender, and Day Lewis disciples of 
Eliot, Gerard Hopkins, and Wilfred Owen. 
Later groups join hands with the Georgian 
poets. Dangers of intolerance. [Poetry] 
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HALBEISEN, ELIZABETH K. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford: a romantic survival, 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1935. 273p. il. $2.50. 

Scholarly—and entertaining—biography of “A 
Flaming Fire Lily Among the Pale Blossoms 
of New England,” to quote a headline of 1891. 
A minor writer who shared the romantic-realis- 
tic conflict, and displayed remarkable versatil- 
ity, fecundity, and sustained power in verse and 
prose from the eighteen-fifties to 1921. 

{American literature] 


HERRINGTON, EVELYN. Homemaking; 
an integrated teaching program. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 
205p. il. $2.00. 

Based on the course given by the author in 
the Scarsdale, N. Y., high school. There are an 
introduction and foreword by the professor of 
household arts education in teachers college, 
Columbia and the Chief of New York State’s 
Home Economics Education Bureau. Of first 
importance to the home economics teacher. 

[Home economics] 


Hopces, H. G. Diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 
1930. 148p. $2.00. 

A textbook consisting of seven chapters. The 
book is carefully documented. 

{International relations] 


HorwiL, H. W. A dictionary of 
modern American usage. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press, 1935. 360p. $3.25. 

Although prepared by an Englishman and 
consequently not free from misinterpretations 
and omissions (see Christopher Morley’s review 
in the Saturday Review of Literature), this 
item will be useful both to Englishmen who do 
not understand our jargon, and to Americans 
who sometimes wonder why our language is 
not more intelligible to the Englishman. This 
will not displace Fowler’s Dictionary of modern 
English usage, but will supplement it. 

[Dictionary] 


JAsSTROW, JOSEPH. Piloting your life. 
Garden City, Garden City Publishing 
Company, Inc., c1930. 372p. $1.00. 

A popular reprint of the companion volume 
to Keeping mentally fit, which undertakes to 

t tize lar psychology for the man on 


[Psychology] 


Knapp, Sister M. A. Justina, O. S. 
B. Christian symbols and how to use 
them. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1935. 164p. $2.00. 

A collection of symbols used in the Roman 
Catholic Church, presented in 67 plates with 
descriptive and explanatory text, and prefaced 
by a section on the history of Christian symbol- 
ism. Bibliography, index. 

[Religion—Literature] 


KoiscHwitz, OTto. A German- 
American interprets Germany. Mil- 
waukee, Gutenberg Publishing Co., 
1935. 1138p. $1.50. 

A readable, sympathetic introduction to 
Hitler’s Germany. Stresses clashing elements in 
German culture (Germanic, Latin, Slavic, 
Jewish) and conflicts in national character 
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(mysticism—rationalism, nature — industry, in- 
dividualism—regimentation, nationalism—cosmo- 
politanism). Nationalism “an organic reaction 
against too powerful foreign influences.” 
[Sociology—German literature] 


Loomis, ROGER SHERMAN. Celtic 
myth and Arthurian romance. Colum- 
bia gtd Press, 1927 (reissue). 
3871p. $4.50 

“Perhaps the most significant of the general 
conclusions to be drawn from this book is the 
vital contribution which Arthurian romance 
makes to the study of Irish and Welsh mythol- 
ogy’—neither can be understood without a 
knowledge of the other. A scholarly work, care- 
fully organized and readable. 

{Literature—Philology] 


(Loomis, ROGER SHERMAN, ed.). 
Medieval studies in memory of Ger- 
trude Schoepperle Loomis. Paris, 
Librairie Honoré Champion, Editeur. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1927. 535p. $2.50 (reissue). 

Curriculum vitae, list of publications, followed 
by twenty-nine memorial studies. Specimens: 
“Rime and Rhetoric in the Divine Comedy,” 
Charles Grandgent; “The Identity of Brons in 
Robert de Borron’s Metrical Joseph,” William 
A. Nitze; “Isoldes Gottesurteil,”’ Friedrich 
Ranke; “Correspondance de Karl Bartsch et 
Gaston Paris de 1865 A 1885”; Mario Roques. 

(Literature—Philology ] 


LowITZ, SADYEBETH, and ANSON. The 
magic fountain. Grosset and Dynlap, 
1935. 56 unnumbered pages, il. $0.75. 

Another “really truly” story by the authors 
of The Pilgrims’ party: Ponce de Leon and the 
Fountain of Youth. [Juvenile] 


McCuure, M. T. The early philoso- 
phers of Greece. With translations by 
Richard Lattimore. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, cl1935. 218p. $2.25. 

A scholarly interpretation of early Greek 
philosophy from ‘Thales to Leucippus and 
Democritus. Includes a translation of the source 
materials. Has a detailed historical introduc- 
tion, followed by individual treatment of twelve 
philosophers. There is a chronological table, 
and an index of names and subjects. 

[Philosophy] 


MATHER, CHARLES CHAMBERS, 
SPAULDING, ALICE HOWARD, and SKIL- 
LEN, MELITA HAMILTON. Behind the 
footlights : a book on the technique vf 
dramatics. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, 1935. 495p. il. $1.72. 

Part One: a historical background for the 
appreciation of plays. Part Two: developing 
the techniques involved in acting (posture, facial 
expression, voice, make-up, etc.). Part Three: 
preparing for the production (scenery, lighting, 
rehearsals, etc.). Bibliography of additional 
readings and plays for production; list of 
theatrical supply companies and studios; index. 

[Dramatics] 


Murray, R. W. Introductory sociol- 
F, Crofts & Co., 1935. 423p. 
This is a textbook in sociology written “from 
a Catholic standpoint.” [Sociology] 
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NEWMAN, W. H. The building in- 
dustry and business cycles. Chicago, 
The gd of Chicago Press, ¢1935. 

1 


73 

This is a summary of a doctoral dissertation 
on The building industry and business cycles. 
It is a critical study based on the past business 
fluctuations. [Economics] 


Pinson, K. S. A bibliographical in- 
troduction to nationalism. Columbia 
University Press, 1935. T71p. $0.75. 

Books and articles on the subject of national- 
ism grouped under two headings. The first 
group deals with the theoretical and analytical 
studies while the second group contains those 
relating to historical and regional studies. 

[History] 


STRANG, RuTH. The réle of the 
teacher in personnel work. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. 
417p. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a basic 
work in the field of guidance. Methods and 
technics are presented practically and there is 
an excellent chapter on principles and general 
philosophy. [Education] 


THOMPSON, RANDALL. College music: 
an investigation for the Association of 
American Colleges. With a foreword 
by Robert L. Kelly and supplementary 
statements by members of the sponsor- 
ing committee. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935. 279p. $2.50. 

Deals with music in the life of thirty 
institutions of higher learning. . Was limited 
to matters pertaining to music in the liberal 
arts college. These institutions were visited 
during the academic year 1932-33 and the report 
is a report of that year.” Appendices. Tables. 
Index. [Teaching of music] 


VIZETELLY, F. H. New standgrd en- 
cyclopedia yearbook for 1934. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, c1935. 544p. $1.00. 

The annual supplement to the small-volume 
encyclopedia issued by the Literary Digest pub- 
lishers. Thirty-six specialists have collaborated 
with Editor Vizetelly in preparing this compact 
record of 1934 [Yearbook] 


Warp, A. C., ed. A book of American 
verse. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1935. 365p. $0.80. (World’s 
Classics.) 

Not an anthology of standard poems, but a 
“selection from the poetical writings of four 
centuries,” from R. Rich and Thomas Dudley to 
T. S. Eliot and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

. Good, bad, and diocre, its 
are an index to the American mind from the 
days of the colonizers up to the present time.” 
[Poetry] - 


Watt, H. A., HOLZKNECHT, K. J., 
and Ross, RAYMOND. Outlines of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Barnes and Noble, 
Inc., 1935. 240p. il. $1.50. 

Intended “... only to provide student and 
lay reader with a convenient device for review- 
ing plays previously read, and for acquiring 
some general facts about Shakespeare’s life and 
times and some simple suggestions and aids for 
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studying his dramas.” Appendices: Everyday 
expressions, and book titles from 8S.; index of 
acters and places; bibliography. [Drama] 


White, HELEN C. Not built with 
hands. The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
5138p. $2.50. 

Historical romance of eleventh-century Italy. 
Matilda of Tuscany is the protagonist. Inter- 
prets somewhat mystically the struggle between 
Pope and Emperor which culminated at 
Canossa. [Fiction] 


WILENSKI, R. H. The modern move- 
ment in art. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, Publishers, new edition, 1935. 
245p. $3.75. 

“The idea behind the modern movement in 
the arts is a return to the architectural or 
classical idea.” Part I. Character of the 
Movement. Part II. Degenerate Nineteenth- 
Century Art. Part III. Technique of the 
Movement. Part IV. Relative Values. Thirty- 
two plates. Index. [Art] 


WILLIAMS, CHARLES ALLYN. The 
German legends of the hairy anchorite, 
with two old French texts of La vie de 
Saint Jehan Paulus, ed. by Louis Allen. 
Urban, University. of Illinois, 1935. 
140p. $2.00. (Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 


A scholarly treatment of the extant versions 
of the legend composed on German soil, accom- 
panied by six texts: two German, two French, 
and two Latin. Two of these, the Crisostimo 
Meisterlied and the story from the Viaticum 
narrationum, are here printed for the first time. 

(Literature—Philology 


WIRTHWEIN, W. G. Britain and the 
Balkan crisis, 1875-1879. Columbia 
University Press, 1935. 4383p. $5.00. 

“Although focused to depict the views and 
sentiment of the British public the book gives a 
lucid account of British policy, with its under- 
current of waxing imperialism, dictated by 
events and opinions.” [History] 


ZEITLIN, SOLOMON. Maimonides, a 
biography. Bloch Publishing Co., 1935. 


234p 

An interpretation of the life and works 
of ‘Maimonides based upon hitherto unknown 
facts. He gives evidence that Maimonides 
was a forerunner of modern Jewish Nationalism. 
He traces Maimonides’ influence in history, both 
Jewish and Christian, and suggests the message 
which he has for the Jews of today. 


[ Biography—History ] 


Textbooks 

BRYANT, LAURA. Two-part songs for 
sight reading. American Book Com- 
pany, cl1935. 64p. $0.36. 

Intended for “. . . children who can learn to 
sing a second part with ease and enjoyment if 
given enough simple material for practice. . . 
It may be used to advantage in any class 
where two-part singing is a new activity, re- 
gardiess of the age of the children.” (Music] 


BuURKHARD, O. C. Vier kleine lust- 
spiele. Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, c1935. 212p. 
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Four one-act comedies (Ein Knopf, by Rosen, 
Einer musz heiraten! by Wilhelmi, Eigensinn, 
by Benedix, and Unter vier Augen, by Fulda) 
which “offer excellent material for more rapid 
reading for the second year in high school or 
the second or third ter in coll ” and 
which “lend themselves readily to amateur pro- 
duction.” [German] 


CANBY, HENRY SEIDEL, and others. 
High school English, Books three and 
four. The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
423; 402p. Each, $1.20. 

uilt upon three sound educational 
principles : (1) that the greater part of progress 
is the desire to progress; (2) that learning is 
an active process involving doing as ‘a necessary 
step toward mastery; and (3) that all learning 
is built upon past experiences.” (English] 


CARPENTER, FRANCES C. Our little 
friends of the Netherlands, Dirk and 
Dientje. American Book Company, 
c1935. 2201p. $0.72. 

One “of a series of home-life readers for 
supplementary use | jin the lower grades of the 
elementary schools. [Geography] 


Cuites, J. A., and WIEHR, JOSEF. 
First hook in German. Boston, Ginn 
and Company, c1935. 563p. il. $1.80. 

A‘ complete presentation of the essen- 
tials “of German grammar...” and “carefully 
graded reading material, placed immediately 
after the grammatical treatment in each les- 
son.... The authors believe that there is a 
decided advantage in combining grammar and 
reader in one volume.” (German 


DANN, HOLLIs. Hollis Dann song 
series: songs for primary grades. Book 
cne. American Book Company, c1935. 
156p. $0.80. 

i he 200 songs in this book, including 50 
folk songs of 20 nationalities, furnish an ample 
song repertoire for the primary grades which, 
carried over from year to year, constitute an 
adequate basis for the study of music Ss 1 

Music 


DaNnN, Hous. Hollis Dann song 
series: unison and part songs for un- 
changed voices. Book two. American 
Book Company, c1935. 215p. $0.92. 

“Perhaps the greatest value to the child of a 
repertoire of choice songs, which have really 
become a part of him, is its powerful influence 
in determining his musical and literary taste and 


preferences. 
“Particular attention has been given in this 
book to the suitability and catholicity of words 


and music.” (Music] 


DoraDo, CAROLINA MARCIAL. Pasitos. 
Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1935. 
3887p. $1.48. 

A beginning book intended to give “a thorough 
understanding of fundamentals in connection 
with practice in reading.” It is built around a 
simplified version of Cervantes’ La Gitanilla sup- 
plemented by descriptive articles (in Spanish) 
“for rapid reading, for conversation, and for 
cultural study.” [Spanish] 


GREENBERG, Jacosp. Le francais 
vivant. Garden City, Doubleday, Doran 
00 Company, Inc., c1934. 210p. il. 
1.00. 


“he 


d for 
anish] 


1935] 


“|. May be read early in the first year 
of French in junior or senior high school... . 
Part I consists of extremely simple reading 
selections, carefully graded in vocabulary and 
idiom. ... Part II consists of twelve simple 
guignol plays, which will appeal to the young 
reader because of their quick action and farcical 
wit.” [French] 


GRIMBERG, CARL. A_ history of 
Sweden. Translated and adapted for 
the American teacher, student, and 
reader. Rock Island, Illinois, Augus- 
tana Book Concern, c1935. 428p. $2.50. 

“Designed for use as a texttook in high 
schools and colleges where courses in Swedish 
history are given, and also as a_ general 
reader... .” {History] 


HEVNER, Kate. Visual outline of 
psychology. (Students outline series.) 
Longmans, Green Company, 1935. 
97p. $0.75. 

Students who memorize words easily will find 
this a great help. Real grasp of a subject 
necessitates making of outlines for oneself. The 
chief value of this little book is to furnish a 
framework upon: which to hang materials 
gathered through long and arduous study. 

[Psychology] 


Hewitt, MILDRED. Over the Mexican 
border. A unit study on Mexico, with 
background material by Margaret Lor- 
ing Thomas. Friendship Press, c1935. 
138p. $1.00; $0.75. 

For junior boys and girls in Protestant 
church groups to help them “look at their own 
culture in the light of another.” 

[Social science] 


KyYBER, MANFRED. Tiergeschichten. 
Edited with introduction, notes, exer- 
cises and vocabulary by Edmund P. 
Kremer. Enlarged edition. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1935. 159p. $1.00. 

Twelve stories (79 pages of text) by a con- 
temporary lover of animals (b. Riga, 1880). 
Specimen titles: Die Haselmaushochzeit, Mutter, 
Der Oberaffe, Die Eintagsfliege. “‘A complete 
vocabulary will enable even a beginner to fee! 
the rare charm of this contemporary German 
masterpiece.” [German] 


LarrRA, M. J. DE. Macias. Edited 
with introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary by J. H. Nunemaker and K. H. 
Vanderford. The Macmillan Company, 
1935. 141p. $1.20. 

Makes available for classroom use “‘one of the 
first and most important of Spanish romantic 
dramas.” [Spanish] 


Meyer, A. E. Visual outline of the 
history of education. (Students out- 
line series.) Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, 1935. 96p. $0.75. 

Students and teachers will appreciate this 
especially just before examination time. 

[History of Education] 


MILLER, Cora B., FRIANT, REGINA J., 
and TURNER, MARCIA E. A guide to 
the teaching of home economics, 1. Be- 
ginning foods. Ames, Iowa, Collegiate 
Press, Inc., 1934. 60p. $0.65. 
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Menus, planning, etiquette, appointments, 
table conversation—they are all in this useful 
little booklet. [Home economics] 


MILNE, W. J., and Downey, W. F. 
New second course in algebra. Ameri- 
can Book Company, c1935. 408p. 

Revised from the former work after the sug- 
gestions, of hundreds of teachers, featuring a 
review of first-year algebra; carefully graded 
exercises; increased amount of drill materials; 
and a testing device adapted to passing, aver- 
age, and honor students. [Mathematics] 


MIR, HERNANDEZ. El patio de los 
Naranjos. Edited with conversation, 
grammar, composition exercises, and 
vocabulary by Margaret B. Holz and 
Teresa de Escoriaza. Boston, Ginn and 
Company, c1935. 216p. il. $1.00. 

The novel of Seville which won the Pueyo 
Prize in 1920, chiefly valuable for “its reflection 
of simple leisurely Spanish life.” Exercises 
“within the reach of students who have had at 
least” one year of high school or one semester 
of college Spanish. Map of Seville, three water 
colors, numerous pen-and-ink sketches. 

({Spanish] 


NyserG, J. A. Survey of high school 
mathematics. American Book Company, 
c1935. 399p. $1.00. 

A text specifically written for pupils who are 
not going to college, who apparently do not 
need strong mathematical background for vo- 
cations, and who will profit more by an under- 
standing of what mathematicians can do if 
necessary than by drill in the doing when un- 
necessary. Frankly condensed and popularized, 
impressively practical, [Mathematics] 


PackarD, L. O., and SINNoTt, C. P. 
Nations as neighbors. The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. 673p. 

A textbook in geography consisting of seven 
parts which are divided into forty-one chapters. 

[Geography] 

PAHLOW, E. W. Man’s achievement, 
v. 2: The age of science and democracy. 
Boston, Ginn and Company, c1935. 
778, xixp. $1.88. 

A textbook for world history, volume two. 
This volume covers the period from about 1500 
to the present day. It is divided into two parts, 
each of which is again divided into four units. 
The book has a total of twenty-eight chapters. 

[History] 
_ SCHAFFRATH, WILLIAM, ed. Alte 
jugend-freunde. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1935. 356p. $1.50. 

Storm’s Immensee, Gerstiicker’s Germelshau- 
sen, Heyse’s L’Arrabiata, Wilhelmi’s Einer 
musz heiraten! and five Balladen by Heine, 
Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, and Platen. ‘The 
text has been kept intact in every respect, but 

. words of local usage or dialectic origin have 
been rendered in standard German... .” 

[German] 

Sxaces, E. B. A textbook of experi- 
mental and theoretical psychology. 
Boston, Christopher Publishing House, 
c1935. 426p. $4.00. 

A readable introduction to the subject for 


college students and others by the psychology 
professor in Wayne University. 


[Psychology] 
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SmitH, INA B., and BAKER, FLORENCE 
M. French progress tests to accom- 
pany French book one. Chicago, Scott, 
and Company, ¢c1933. 60p. 


... Twelve progress tests, including two 
final semester tests, based upon Language, litera- 
ture, and life, French book one... arranged 
to measure the student’s achievement at regular 
intervals throughout his first year of study.” 

{French ] 


SMITH, JEANETTE. A summer by the 

sea. American Book Company, c1935. 
135p. il. $0.52. 
* “These stories will tell you about the good 
times which Mary, Anne, Danny, Stephen, Tom, 
and his Aunt May had one summer by the sea, 
along the coast of Virginia. 

“They called themselves the Outdoor School. 

“They called May Jones their teacher. 

“They learned something new each day about 
the sea and the big outdoors.” [Reading] 


VAN TuyL, G. F. Mathematics at 


work, American Book Company, c1935. 
454p. $1.00. 


WORKBOOK 
IN 
ARITHMETIC 


128 pages, 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 


material. 
S the system. Number of correct answers 
introductory helps for pupils. 
material for slow groups. 


interesting problem ma‘ 
Ample writing 


third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and 


The Series: MY ARITHMETIC TABLET for ret second, 
ith grades. 
A book for each 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A text of “cultural mathematics” 
home, industrial, and commercial needs are 
made the bases of the problems. Many teaching 
aids, and much “learning by doing’’ feature the 
book. [Mathematics] 


WEISINGER, NINA L., and JOHNSTON, 
MaARJORIE C. Los otros americanos. 
Garden City, Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., c1934. 247p. il. $1.00. 

Interesting items of history and geogra- 
phy, stories and legends, a few names of 
literary men, bits of poems, songs, and dances 
and suggestions that reveal the artistic talent 
of the Latin American peoples,’ woven into r 
coherent text... “slightly more difficult .. .” 
than A first reader in Spanish, by the same 
authors. {Spanish] 


WituiaMs, J. F. A _ textbook of 


anatomy and physiology. Philadelphia, 
Saunders Company, 1935. 606p. 


in which 


— fifth edition with many new teaching 
features. Distinctly convenient reference for 
physiology teachers with tables and diagrams. 
This book is only exceeded by the large anatomi- 
cal texts in comprehensiveness. ience] 


EDUCATION 


OF THE 


SLOW- LEARNING 
CHILD 


By Christine P. Ingram 


This book, just published, deals with 
a problem which is becoming increa* 
ingly important to educators. It gives 
a broad understanding of the subject 
as well as specific detailed guidance for 
meeting it. 


Price $1.80 postpaid 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 
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Principal of an elementary 
school 


Supervisor of elementary 
grades 


Grade-school teacher 
Superintendent of schools 


Instructor in elementary En- 
glish methods 


Children's librarian 


The 
Elementary English 
Review 
IS YOUR MAGAZINE 


Special numbers offer the latest 
and most authoritative information 
available on their subjects. Special 
numbers for 1935-1936 are: Octo- 
ber, children's literature; Novem- 
ber, trade books as gift books: 
March, language and composition; 
April, reading. 


THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


C. C. Certain, Editor 


BOX 67, NORTH END STATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Two dollars and fifty cents a year 


If You 4 


NEW GREGG BOOKS 


All Published Since January, 1935 


The English of Business, Complete. By 


Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wilson, 
E. Lillian Hutchinson, and Clyde I. 
Blanchard. List price, $1.00 


New in every way—an easier teaching plan— 
a novel series of informative supplementary 
exercises—a new exercise pad—an original 
and different treatment of business letter- 
writing. 


Essentials of Business Mathematics — Prin- 


ciples and Practice. By R. Robert Rosen- 
berg, C.P.A., Dickinson High School, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey. List price, $1.20 
A ninety-unit, intensive course adaptable to 
almost any program. Conservative in scope, 
complete in coverage of essentials, 


Teaching Methods and Testing Materials in 


Business Mathematics. By R. Robert Ros- 
enberg. List price, $1.20 
This volume definitely represents a milestone 
in testing and methods of teaching Business 
Arithmetic. For teachers only. 


Essentials of Commercial Law, Revised. By 


Wallace H. Whigam, Lloyd L. Jones, and 
James W. Moody. List price, $1.40 
Just off the press. A brand-new text em- 
phasizing social and civic implications. 
Simple in presentation; authoritative in 
treatment. 


Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting. By 


Edwin H. Fearon, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. List price, $1.80 
A brand-new, one-year presentation covering 
all the fundamentals and avoiding “‘padding.” 
The most economical comprehensive course 
available. Eliminates cost of expensive prac- 
tice sets. 


Send orders to our nearest office 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sy: 
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‘THE HIS BOOK, by the authors of the widely used volume, 

oe ae to Teach Reading, will provide hundreds of useful 

TE ACHING suggestions to any teacher or prospective teacher of 

reading. Like the earlier book, it is specific, concrete, and 

practical. Among the topics given special consideration are 

OF library reading, variety of reading materials in the classroom, 

the correlation of reading with other school subjects, the use 

READI NG of newspapers and magazines, types of informal tests, stand- 

ardized tests, provisions for individual differences, organiza- 

tion of small groups to meet different reading levels, various 

for ways of conducting the recitation period, development of the 

habit of reading as a profitable leisure-time activity. In all 

of the discussion the new point of view of the aims of reading 
is stressed. 


Better Living 


By 


ii 2.00 


me HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Atice M. Cusack Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


i 


Effective Instruction in the Homemaking Departme i 


HOMEMAKING 

An Integrated Teaching Program 

This book of modern methods describes explicitly how to 

organize and conduct a home economics class by a group By q 
plan which makes it unnecessary to have equipment for all 3 
pupils to do the same thing at the same time. It explains EVELYN HERRINGTG@® 
a unique program which has been thoroughly tested and has q 
proved highly effective. The most modern book on teaching Head 
homemaking. $2.00 DEPARTMENT OF 


Economics 
A GUIDEBOOK FOR HOMEMAKING Scanenane. New 
This is the pupil’s guidebook. It gives the details of class Hicu ScHoo. 
organization and directions for routine performances with I . Cornell. Unive 
many aids to learning. It contains goal sheets, compre- (Summer Sessions, 1934 and 19S 
hension tests, and mastery tests for the various techniques. _ 
It makes ample provision for individual differences, is adapt- 
able to various types of equipment setups, and provides 
means for integrating the various phases of homemaking. $1.32 


35 West 32nd St., New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chie i 
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A 1935 MASTERPIECE 


C Dicticnary for Boys and Girls 
WEBSTER 
ome of the leading features of this crowning achievement in dictionary making are 
I. A strikingly attractive cover: a new, beautiful. and effective type page. 


Skillfully edited, in every respect, to meet the special needs of school children. 
understood definitions 


based on classroom tests in all types of schools 
\ carefully selected vocabulary of 38,500 words from materials actually read 
and used by pupils in the middle and upper grades his vocabulary was 
checked against the standard word lists 

9. The large blackface type for the entry words, and the clear type and spacing 
for the definitions assure easy use and prevent evestrain 


Single Capy, $1.20 Postpaid; (lass Sup 
plies, 30.90, plus Transportation Charges 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 
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